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7 | | _N. M. Pereira and Colvin R. de Silva has been administered acrueland _ 
humiliating blow. It was a development predicted by revolutionary Marx- 
ists who broke with the LSSP when it joined the coalition in 1964. It was - 
these Marxists who defended the working class and its struggles over the _ 
last 10 years; it was they who faced and passed the test of defending the 
JVP against the barbaric repression inflicted on it by Mrs Bandaranaike, 
totally and unconditionally supported by de Silva, Pereira and the entire 


leading team of the LSSP. 
The break-up of the coalition is an event of the greatest significance. Not 
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Recent events have shown that the stability which ensued was a temporary 
one. The last two years have seen further explosions. While they have not 
been of the same character or magnitude as the 1971 wave, they will none- 
theless leave behind equally damaging scars on the South Asian ruling 
classes. The coup d’etat in Bangla Désh, which resulted in the death of 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman and his entire family, symbolises the inability of 
the South Asian bourgeoisie to deal with the social crisis. The state of 
emergency in India, the break-up of the coalition government in Ceylon and 
the banning of the main opposition party (NAP—National Awami Party) in 
Pakistan are other indications of the same process. 


The coup in Bangla Desh, whatever its immediate causes (and the indications 
‘are that they were trivial), is a consequence of the complete and utter 
failure of the Awami League to provide even a temporary solution to the 

| problems of the Bengali masses. Many of the hopes and aspirations of the 
Bengali masses in the struggle for independence were cleverly exploited by 
the Awami League. It promised them a ‘golden Bengal’. Instead they were 
given famines, corruption, smuggling and black-marketing on an unprece- 
‘dented level, even for a South Asian country. The vacuum left by the 

defeat of the Pakistani ruling class necessitated the construction of a new 
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and then page 3, 


In Sri Lanka the coalition so carefully built and nurtured by the SFLP (Sri 
Lanka Freedom Party) over the last decade has finally collapsed. The 
leaders of the revisionist and renegade LSSP have been unceremoniously 
booted out and overnight the strategy of the LSSP developed by Messrs. 
N. M. Pereira and Colvin R. de Silva has been administered a crueland | 
humiliating blow. It was a development predicted by revolutionary Marx- 
ists who broke with the LSSP when it joined the coalition in 1964. It was _ 
these Marxists who defended the working class and its struggles over the 
last 10 years; it was they who faced and passed the test of defending the 
JVP against the barbaric repression inflicted on it by Mrs Bandaranaike, 
totally and unconditionally supported by de Silva, Pereira and the entire 
leading team of the LSSP. 3 


The break-up of the coalition is an event of the greatest significance. Not 
because the LSSP leaders will engage in anything but the most banal 
rhetoric, but because their removal could well begin to have a liberating 
effect on the base of the LSSP and draw sections of it in the direction of 
class struggle. Thus the intervention of revolutionary Marxists in this situa- 
tion to win workers away from‘class collaborationism and reformist politics 
could be of tremendous importance. There is in other words a rich potential 
in the present situation. The whole JVP experience has left a deep scar on 
the consciousness of the masses of Sri Lanka, which they will not easily 
forget. Both Mrs Bandaranaike and her erstwhile collaborators should 
remember that the collective memory of the masses has strange ways of 
asserting itself. 7 


In India the ‘state of emergency’ continues and while there is a facade of 
stability at the present moment, no one (least of all Mrs Gandhi) is deceived 
by it. Together with repression the masses are also being offered radical 
sounding promises embodied in the 21-point programme of economic 
measures. The main purpose of these measures, which include land reform, 
easing of rural credit facilities, etc. is to contain the social strains and at. 
the same time help to further integrate the rural sector into the capitalist 
economy. Thus it is vital for revolutionary socialists or those who regard 
themselves as such to distinguish between the appearance and essence of 
the Gandhi measures. To give ‘critical’ support to some self-defensive 
measures of a bourgeois government is to leave the path of class struggle 
and embark on the road of class-collaboration. Of course this does not 
mean that the measures should not be used where possible to foment 
mass struggles, but that in no way requires giving them ‘critical support’. 
Mrs Gandhi has claimed that the Emergency was necessary to implement 
these measures. By giving them critical support as some renegade socialists 
are doing, or uncritical.support as the CPI is doing, is to provide a cover 
for the state of emergency. The explosive character of the social crisis in 
India means that no bourgeois government is capable of containing the 
situation completely without resort to a brand of colonial fascism. The 
Indian ruling class is at the moment not prepared for this, with the result 
that the ‘emergency’ will not be successful in holding back new mass 
movements in the medium term. The opportunism being displayed by the 
CPI and others who should know better could thus blow up in their faces. 
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bourgeois state together with an apparatus. This, a difficult task at any 
time, was further complicated by the international economic and political . 
Context in which Bangladesh was born; In a country of over 70 million, 

the army comprised only 50,000 soldiers and had only two generals. The 
young majors and colonels were all veterans of the independence struggle. 
Mujib created his own special security force—Rakhi Bahini—to safeguard 

: has narrow factional interests. Despite his overwhelming electoral majority, 
he set up a one-party state. Even this proved futile and the result was *' >’ 

the killing of Mujib by the young majors. It is suggested that the CIA was 

behind the coup and on the surface that looks 3 likely possibility, which 

is given further credibility by the rapid recognition by the Chinese govern- 

ment. All we can say is that if the CIA organised. M::ujib’s death they were 

extremely short-sighted because they have got rid of the only serious 

Bonaparte in BangladEakh In fact Mujib’s death and the break-up of his — 

party is m the medium-term and probably sooner going to increase tenfold 

the chronic instability which has characterised the country since its birth. 

_ It must be stated, however, that the overthrow of Mujib does open up 
tremendous opportunities for the Left. If it can develop a proper revolu- 
tionary strategy there is no reason why it could not seize state power in 
the coming years. This would necessitate the creation of mass organisations 
(i.e. organisations of the masses) in the countryside and cities to prepare a 
challenge to the existing authorities in town and countryside. Armed 
Struggle without mass work has already proved to be worse than useless. 
Thus revolutionary socialists must argue and fight for: (a) the release of all 
political prisoners; (b) the right of all political parties to exist; (c) free 

_ trade-unionism; (d) the right of all political currents to their own press. 

It is the struggle for these democratic rights which will open the doors of 
the permanent revolutionary:process in Bangladesh. The Bangladesh ; 
Maoists appear, with some exceptions, to have piedged their support to 
thenew regime. Their veteran leader Mohammed Toaha is reported to have 
welcomed the establishment of the new government. Like the Bourbon 
monarchs, Toaha learns nothing and forgets nothing. He does not learn 
what his support for the Ayub military dictatorship cost him and the left. 
Brazenly he supports the military leaders again. Once China develops more 
trade and the new leaders visit Peking, the bulk of the Maoists could well 
drop their ultraleft masks and reveal their opportunist faces once again. 
This could have terrible consequences for the Bangladesh masses. Revolu- 
tionary socialists in Bangladesh therefore have to fight against opportunism 
of any kind. The death of Mujib has not led to the extinction of the weak 
and ramshackle Bengali state machine and nor will it if the bulk of the Left 
fails once again to understand themeeds of the momemt. The Awami League 
established a bourgeois state of sorts and attempted to develop an apparatus 
to run it. They failed abysmally. Socialists have to understand that to 
succeed where Mujib failed it will be necessary not only to win over the 
masses, but also to prove that socialism is not ‘our’ variant of a one-party 
state. Stalinist monolithism has to be fiercely combatted and in theory as 
well as practice revolutionary Marxists have to explain proletarian demo- 
cracy to the poor peasants and workers, who comprise the bulk of the 

country’s population: 3 
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A NOTE ON ‘SOVIET SOCIAL-IMPERIALISM’ 


In this issue of SAMR we polemicise against the most sophisticated ae 
of the theory of Soviet ‘social-imperialism’ to be produced so far in In men 
Readers can judge for themselves the merits or otherwise of our aban ‘ : 
There is, however, a much more serious debate which has to be pps a 
with the leadership of the Chinese Communist Party and those who suppo 
its line elsewhere in the world. | | 
We are now seeing the logic of the unscientific ig eR ena caer 
tion of the Soviet Union by the Chinese People's Republic. China oe a 3 
Nixon’s visit begun to receive right-wing politicians from Western pane 
and elsewhere. Maoist apologists cannot even characterise this n pate a 
ing normal ‘state relations’ (as they do to justify China s friend ui ils 
the Pinochet dictatorship in Chile) since the politicians have not gn fe) 
ing office in any government. Earlier this year Franz J abe aes val 
extreme right-wing political leader of West Germany, visite ec - = 
was granted another audience with the Great Helmsman. What . sy p 

pose of these visits and what are these dei-hard representatives fo) e ‘i 
European bourgeoisie told by the ageing Chairman? It is no en a 
visitors are open regarding the nature of discussions held in Peking. 


ge 1 ion. Build your 
essage is the same: Beward of the Soviet Union fo) 
ener pomuat it. Long live the EEC. In other words, the Maoists are 


making a global popular front with the ruling classes of Western. rueee 
against the Soviet Union. Hardly surprising that the once bitterly hosti e 
capitalist press in Europe and America is now singing paeans of praise to 
the great achievements of China. In Portugal the main Maoist groups, A 
especially the MRPP, are as a result of this policy reduced to justifying the 
burning of CP headquarters and aligning with the most reactionary elements 
in the country. For them the Portuguese revolution is not real. What is 
happening is the transformation of Portugal into a colony Or 2 beer 
you’ve guessed it: Soviet ‘social-imperialism’. To put no finer point on it, 
this has led the MRPP into the camp of counter-revolution. We leave aside 
for the moment the fact that the Maoist groups are not giving the best 
example of the Portugal they would like after a revolution by physically 
fighting each other: in Lisbon the Maoist UDP threw a member of the 
MRPP into the River Tagus after an argument. The latter drowned. The 
MRPP set fire to the UDP headquarters in Oporto. And all this in the name 
- of defending Marxism-Leninism. 
To return to our main point: the question of the class-nature of the Soviet 
Union is not any longer a point for abstract debate. It involves whether one 
is in the revolutionary camp or is with its enemies. In future issues we will 
be taking up this question in greater detail and would welcome a real 
debate. 


WHAT IS INDIRA 
UP TO? 


The capitalist press throughout the world have, until recently, peddled a 
well orchestrated myth that India was the ‘‘largest democracy in the world.” 
With the declaration of a “‘state of emergency” and the imposition of a 
strict press censorship coupled with the arrest of a large number of opposi- 
tionists, this well-established myth has been exploded. The capitalist press 

is still trying to piece together a coherent explanation as to why Indira 
Gandhi and the Congress Party decided to take such drastic action. 


The reality, however, was quite different from the rosy picture of ‘‘demo- 
cratic India’’ that was painted by the capitalist press. The Indira government 
had violated even the most elementary democratic rights long before the 
“state of emergency” was declared. Thus for instance, over 50,000 youths 
(members or persons suspected of being members of the Naxalite move- 
ment) have been held without trial for over 6 years; they have been tortured 
in jail and denied access to lawyers. A number of these detainees have been 
killed by the police and prison officials. Up to date the vast majority of them 
are being held in custody without trial, despite a ruling of the Indian Supreme 
Court that such detention is contrary to the Indian Constitution. Again, in 
1971/72,in West Bengal, the Congress launched a systematic attack against 
the Communist Party of India (Marxist) using the combined forces of the 
Central Reserve Police and the goons of the Youth Congress, and effectively 
prevented the CPI(M) from participating in the West Bengal state elections. 
Yet again in June 1972, in anticipation of a national stoppage by the Rail- 
workers, the Indira government arrested 40 to 50,000 railworkers up and 
down the country for threatening to exercise their democratic right to 
withdraw their labour. And more recently, only a week before the declara- 
tion of “‘emergency”’, the Congress government of Tripura faced witha 
censure motion in the State Assembly which could have toppled it, invoked 
the Maintenance of Internal Security Act (MISA) to arrest a number of 
opposition MLA’s three days before\the censure motion was debated. The 
arrested MLA’s included some of the &&-Congress members who defected 

to the opposition. And the Congress government of Tripura survived. 


One could list countless other instances whete the Congress governments 
of the States as well as the Central government had openly violated elemen- 
tary democratic rights without batting an eyelid. The freedom-loving 
Western press turned a blind eye to all these and continued to perpetuate 
the myth of Indian democracy. It was only when the Indira government 
moved against J.P. Narayan, Moraji Desai and Vajpayee that the world 
capitalist press began to scream about the end of ““democracy’’, etc. The 
reality, however, is that there has been a steady erosion of democratic 
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rights in India, particularly during the last decade. The declaration ofa 
“state of emergency’”’ is the logical extension of these policies. 


This does not mean that the declaration of “emergency” had made no 
difference. Obviously it is necessary to explain why the reigning faction 
of the Indian ruling classes decided to replace their policy of selective 
repression by an all-out attack on democratic rights us this particular 
juncture. It is also necessary to ascertain why the Indira government 
moved against J.P. Narayan and the section of the ruling class that sup- 


ported him. 


FALSE ARGUMENTS 

Some bourgeois newspapers in the West try to portray the detlaration of 
“emergency”, etc. as an attack against the “cleansing operation’ launched 
by Narayan and thereby imply that Madame Gandhi is obviously trying to 
cover up the scandals surrounding the Congress politicians and herself 
personally. And they argue that the adverse decision of the Allahabad High 
‘Court against Madame Gandhi was the last straw; it pushed Indira over the 


brink. 

On the other hand, the Communist Party of India and the ‘“‘Pravda’”’ try to 
explain the ‘‘emergency”’ as a move against the reactionaries. For them, it is 
an attempt to break the economic and political grip of the landlords, rich 
peasants, moneylenders, smugglers, etc. who constitute a roadblock to indus: 
trialisation and the realisation of the ‘“‘National Democratic Revolution’. — 
After all, most of the arrested oppositionists are veteran right-wingers and 
all the banned organisations are “‘direct agents of imperialism, or indirect 
ones like the Naxalites’’ (!). Besides, the 21-point programme announced by 
the Indira Congress immediately after the declaration of an“‘emergency”’ 
demonstrates that ‘‘she means business’’. In it, the Congress government has 
promised to liquidate the rural debt, abolish bonded labour, implement land 
reform, raise the wages of agricultural workers, help industrial development, 
etc. This view of the events seems to confirm the argument that the Indira 
Congress represehts the progressive wing of the bourgeoisie and therefore 

all “progressives” must join forces with them in order to achieve the 
National Democratic Revolution. ; 


Both views are, however, impressionistic and basically wrong. One should 
not exaggerate the importance of either the decision of the Allahabad High 
Court or other scandals surrounding the Congress leadership. They have the 
resources to weather such scandals without difficulty. If this was the only 
problem the ruling elite had, they could have adopted the more painless 
solution of getting rid of Indira, and appointing someone else who is not 
tainted with “corruption” to lead the Congress government. Therefore to 
attribute the ‘““emergency”’ to quirks of Indira’s character or to the “‘corrupt 
nature of the Congress leadership” is—to say the least—a very inadequate 
explanation. The dominant faction of the ruling class does not take such 
drastic action merely to save the skin of one of its corrupt representatives. 
The second explanation—which is advanced by the CPI and the “*Pravda’’— 
is equally erroneous because it confuses appearance with reality. Even the 
most enthusiastic CPI member would agree that this is not the first time 
the Congress leaders have made such promises. After all, it was the very 
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same Indira who promised us thorough-going land reform and the Garibi 
Hatao, and there were no “reactionaries” in her government to stop her 
carrying them out. And whatever happened to the Grain Procurement 
Programme? Despite all the talk of Garibi Hatao and the Grain Procure- 
ment Programme, famines and grain shortage are still with us and 
unemployment and landlessness is even worse than when she made those 
promises. 


PROMISES, PROMISES ... 


Firstly, going by their past performance, the Indian masses have very little 
reason to believe that these promises would be anything other than dema- 
gogic verbiage designed to create further illusions amongst the masses. 
Secondly, those who argue that the declaration of a ‘‘state of emergency”’ 
is an attack against the rural land-owning class, smugglers, speculators, 
money-lenders, etc., seek to identify J.P. Narayan, Moraji, Vajpayee & 

co. as the representatives of the rural plutocracy (semi-feudal elements! ) 
and the Indira Congress as the representatives of the progressive capitalist 
class. This view, however, is very clearly false. The Congress itself is a 
coalition of capitalists and landlords, moneylenders, grain-hoarders, etc.; 
quite a large section of the Congress Party is made up of landlords and 
rich peasants. Furthermore, it is difficult to draw a clear distinction 
between the capitalist class and the rural elite because there has been a 
great degree of interpenetration—urban bourgeoisie buying up land and 
the rural rich buying stakes in industry, etc. Unless Indira, by some 
Ymiraculous means, completely overhauls the Congress Party and purges it 
from top to bottom, weeding out 70-80% of the Congress, it cannot fulfil 
the role attributed to it by the ‘“‘Pravda” and the Communist Party of 
India. It is wishful thinking to believe that Indira is about to embark on 
such a course of action, because Indira, as well as her backers amongst the 
most enlightened section of the capitalists, are quite aware of the fact that 
any attempt to break the socio-economic grip of the landlords, rich 
peasants, etc. would release socio-economic forces that would inevitably 
destabilise the present social and political equilibrium in rural India. Once 
set in motion the bourgeoisie will not be able to control these forces—i.e. 
rural poor and poor peasants, the low-caste and tribals, etc. who would be 
no longer subject to the social control exercised by the rural elite—because 
the Indian bourgeoisie today have neither the material means to integrate 
the vast mass of rural people into the capitalist economy via industrialisa- 
tion, etc., nor the ability to erect an alternative structure of social control 
in place of that which is managed by and manned by the rural elite today. 


THE REAL REASONS 


The real objectives of Indira are much more modest. The declaration of 
“emergency” was by no means a radical departure from the policies the 


dominant faction of the Indian ruling class have been following in the past. 


On the contrary, it is the necessary and logical extension of these policies. 


The Indian ruling classes, like their counterparts in Bangladesh, Pakistan 
and Sri Lanka, are faced with a very deep-going economic and social crisis 
—hterally thousands dying of hunger and malnutrition, phenomenal rise 
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in unemployment, etc. etc. which continually impel the masses to fight 
against their oppression despite ferocious and repeated repression. The 
crisis of world capitalism today has only made these problems even more 
acute. cit, Bay 


These periodic mass upsurges break down bourgeois “‘law and order” and 
facilitate the development of potentially dangerous revolutionary currents. 
The response of the dominant faction of the ruling classes has been the 
adoption of a two-fold tactic of populism and repression. Indira’s 21- _ 
point programme of tdday—abolition of bonded labour, liquidation of 


- rural debt, increasing the minimum wages of rural workers, etc.—is the 


latest version of her populist demagogy we have seen before—e.g. Garibi 
Hatao (the war against poverty), Grain Procurement Programme, land 
reform, etc.—which never got off the ground. To be sure, the Indira 
Congress will carry out even some minor reforms, because the debacle in a 
Gujarat should have convinced her that her verbiage hasn’t got its magic 
touch any more. But all the rest would be empty rhetoric, to be forgotten 
even before the ink is dry. 


Why then is there a need for such a dramatic move as the declaration of 
“emergency” today? Firstly, the economic and political crisis is so deep and 
so acute that demagogy coupled with selective or occasional repression used 
in the past is not sufficient. Besides, in the last few months the Indira 
Congress, bedevilled by a series of scandals, has lost its political grip over 
substantial sections of the masses—events in Bihar, Gujarat, etc. confirmed 
this. Some form of shock treatment was necessary to halt this trend—a trend 
by no means welcomed by the dominant elements of the bourgeoisie because 
it threatened to break up the Congress Party itself. Secondly, the Indian 
bourgeoisie had learnt important lessons from their past mistakes. The last 
time Indira used such populist demagogy, large sections of the rural masses 
took her words at their face value and there was a spate of land occupations 
by the rural poor either in anticipation of the promised land reforms or by 
way of implementation of the existing land reform laws (those which the 
government never put into operation). Asa result, “law and order” broke down 
and created an intolerable situation for the ruling classes. And such militancy 
soon spread to the urban areas and industrial workers began to adopt similar 
militant action, such as the gherao tactic, etc. The Indian ruling classes could 
not afford the luxury of going through yet another experience of that nature. 
Even before the “emergency” the rural masses were beginning to move into 
action in a sporadic manner and the demagogy of Indira, in the absence of a 
“state of emergency’’, would have given new impetus to these struggles.* 


Thirdly, during the past two years the Indira government had held down the | 
wages of urban workers while allowing the prices of essential goods to increase. 
To give only a few examples, the price of rationed rice rose 143.6% between 
April 1973 and April 1975. In the same period the price of salt rose by 1 14.3%, 
fish by 66%, mutton by 52.7%, vanaspati by 71.6%, wheat by 51.5% and 
coconut oil by 49.9%. Industrial action by workers was met with massive 
repression, as for instance during the Rail Strike in June 1974. In fact, more 
enlightened elements of Western imperialism have pointed out that it was. 
Indira who managed the very difficult task of cutting down the rate of 
inflation from 30% to 10% per year. And this great feat was achieved by 
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“ progressive”’ Indira precisely by holding down wages and attacking the 
most miserable living conditions of Indian workers. The policy of selective 
repression and thuggery used by the Indian state and the employers was 
beginning to become ineffective and already the breadth of the Rail Strike 
and the combativity of rail workers in the face of the massive use of state 
violence made this abundantly clear. And the whole policy totally failed 
during the dock workers’ strike. After the downturn in working class 
Struggles in 1971/72, a new wave of struggles. was breaking out, and almost 
certainly we would have seen a series of mass working class struggles in the 
near future. For the bourgeoisie, however, it was essential to hold down the 
wages and they needed something more than the previous policy of selective 
repression. The “state of emergency” renders all strikes, public meetings, 
demonstrations, etc. illegal. With the collusion of employers, and sometimes 
trade union bureaucrats, the police could arrest and summarily detain any 
trade union militant who seeks to organise any industrial action. Thus the 
“state of emergency” greatly weakens the ability of workers to fight for 
higher wages and thereby creates a better climate for capitalist investments. 


Finally , the reigning faction of the bourgeoisie was faced with a new prob- 
lem—i.e. the emergence from within the ruling classes themselves of a group 
(led by J.P. Narayan) which challenged the political, and to a lesser extent 
the economic orientation of the Indian Congress. There have always been 
divisions amongst the Indian ruling classes as to how best they should handle 
the economic and social crisis and how they should respond to the mass 
discontent and political unrest. But last year J.P. Narayan was able to trans- 
late these disagreements into action by launching the anti-corruption move- 
ment. Narayan grasped two important problems that the ruling classes were 
confronted with— problems which the Indira Congress did not face up to: 
first, the deep disillusionment of a very large section of the masses with the 
policies of the Indira Congress and the danger of such disillusionment expres- 
sing itself in violent struggles. And secondly, the process of political clarifica- 
tion and re-evaluation that is going on amongst the far left groups in India 
(mostly ex-Naxalites) and the dangerous potential of a re-grouped far left in 
the context of mass struggles. (See J.P.’s Crusade for Revolution, 1975 pub- 
lished by S. Chand & Co. Ltd., New Delhi. This book, written by one af 
J.P.’s close collaborators, shows how intimately J.P. knew about these prob- 
lems. See in particular pages 94-120.) To a lesser extent, J.P.’s movement 
expressed a certain dissatisfaction with Indira’s economic policies which were 
weighted in favour of big monopoly houses such as Tata, Birla, etc. and 
against the regional bourgeoisie. : 


The Strategy of J.P. Narayan was to divert the mass discontent into Ghandian 
and pacifist channels on the basis of an alternative populist platform of ‘anti- 
corruption’. Through non-violent and controlled mass action (always with- 
out any self-organisation of the masses and always at the call of the saintly 
guru J.P.), he wanted to forestall what he considered to be a potentially 
moré dangerous development. At the same time he sought to achieve a 
recomposition of the reigning faction of the ruling classes in order to 
strengthen its cohesion. 


THE DANGERS OF J.P.’°S STRATEGY 
The Indira Congress and the most important section of the bourgeoisie under- 
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stood the pitfalls involved in J.P.’s strategy. While J.P. and his backers in 
Congress (0), Jan Sangh, etc. may try to contain the mass movement within | 
the confines of bourgeois reformism and populism, the ultimate success of 
such a strategy was by no means assured. Apart from the danger of the 
movement slipping out of their hands into the hands of others—most likely 
into the hands of unknown quantities—J.P.’s movement threatened to 
destabilise the socio-economic equilibrium that the Congress had patiently 


_ built up for years. It had the potential of sparking off regional and 


national movements, industrial unrest, etc. In the present political and 
economic climate, to permit such a risky operation was by no means permis- 
sible. J.P. was resurrecting an outdated political tactic which was totally 
unsuitable in the present context. Hence the very swift reaction of the 
Indira Congress against J.P.’s initiatives before it is too late for everybody 


in the ruling classes. 


Certain sections of the Western imperialist powers are concerned about the 
“over-reaction” of the Indira government, because they consider that by 
their measures they may provoke the very actions—i.e. mass unrest taking 
a violent form—J.P. and his friends tried to forestall. However, one must 
not exaggerate the importance of their alleged concern for Indian demo- 
cracy. After all, Indira has managed to keep the working class on a tight 
rein and promoted the very enlightened policy of joint-ventures in 
industry, etc. Besides, since the Bangladesh affair, imperialist powers are 
more cautious in interfering with Indira’s judgement—after all, didn’t she 


handle an extremely difficult situation with great finesse? 


WHAT IS IN STORE FOR THE FUTURE? 


It would be very difficult to maintain a totally effective and a rigid ‘‘state 
of emergency” in a vast country like India: India is not Pakistan or 

Ceylon. Apart from the vast area it covers and the vast population it con- 
tains, India envelops diverse regional and national interests. Indian ruling 
classes, as yet, do not have the material means to maintain such a regime 
for a long time. Already in two states—Tamil Nedu and Gujarat—the 
“emergency’’ is largely ineffective. It is unlikely that the Indira government 
would move against either of these states because Such an intervention 
would almost certainly provoke mass resistance and encourage centrifugal 
forces. 


This does not mean that we would see a rapid return to pre-emergency 
conditions and the restoration of all bourgeois democratic rights. The 
strdng state is here to stay. That means that certain aspects of the ‘“emer- 
gency” would take a permanent character; the government will strengthen 
its powers of.arbitrary arrest and detention, seek to restrict the freedom 
of the press, restrict the powers of the judiciary, etc. But other regulations 
will either be lifted or modified—e.g. certain public meetings, demonstra- 
tions, etc. will be permitted, providing that the organisers obtain prior 
permission and they do not “threaten internal security”. The main empha- 
sis of these repressive laws would be to instil a sense of discipline and 
promote virtues of austerity; in other words they would be used mainly 
against workers and rural poor who launch mass actions. 


The government may also hold out a carrot or two to some oppositionist 


Rana Roy 


elements and try to break them from their leadership and divide their | 
ranks. For instance, there is no reason why the government could not reach *See SOUTH ASIA NEWSLETTER No. 3 for an account of an important 
some agreement with the CPI(M) on West Bengal and promote a detente struggle of rural poor and tribals in Chottanagpur. 

with the ‘‘Marxists’’.-If Indira succeeds in dividing the opposition and | 

eroding the mass base— particularly the rural mass base—of the “ahti-corrup- . wise a 

tion’? movement, through her 21-point programme, some of the rightist Reprinted from SOUTH ASIA NEWS LETTER Wa. 4—22 Boundary Road, 
leaders will be released. The 50,000-odd Naxalites and other left-wing London N.22. 

elements arrested in recent weeks will have little hope of being freed in 

the present situation. Therefore the long-term objective of the Indira 

Congress is to use these repressive laws to maintain industrial discipline, 

prevent rural struggles and create better conditions for investment of 

native and foreign capital. Indira has already announced plans to facilitate 

foreign invest ments. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 


A majority of far left groups have been working in semi-legal conditions for 
some time now. Nevertheless, it would be important for revolutionary 
militants to rapidly acclimatise themselves to the new situation.and ascertain 
the weak links in the repressive apparatus. At this point of time it would be 
extremely unwise to launch any form of adventurist armed actions or 
sabotage. That would obstruct tfie preparatory work that has to be done ae i oe oe 
today in order to launch a successful mass struggle tomorrow. At this fF &£ Bey a 
stage it wolild be difficult to say precisely what specific strategy should be le ee 
followed by the revolutionary movement, i.e. whether the struggle should _ Lee oe fs oo 


take the form of urban insurrectionary struggle or proteacted guerrilla war, | mers : | ae ee oe 
or some combination of both. i th » B t ti A 

In the short term, the political conditions for rural guerrilla war do not | Te) ow e in erna iona 

exist; despite all the past experiences, a substantial section of the rural masses | | ) 

would entertain some illusions in the 21-point programme of Indira. There- 7 | worke Ss move ment 
fore the present task of revolutionaries in rural areas is to prepare the masses 


politically by explaining both the demagogic character of the 21-point 
programme and its limitations; and organisationally to promote semi-legal INPRECOR is the fortnightly journal of the 


and illegal struggle committees which could coordinate and prepare future : United Secretariat of the Fourth International 

struggles. It is only such preparations which would permit us to launch | published in French ‘English Spanish sared 

more effective armed actions of the masses tomorrow, mass actions which Gormian.«(¢ t : “ di T i 

cannot be easily crushed by the forces of repression. é ee a ee 
issues of importance to the International 

The struggle in the cities is likely to develop much sooner; the urban workers | Workers Movement, containing much infor- 

have already experienced a long period of austerity and are likely to have : mation which is unobtainable from any 


very few illusions about ‘Indira’s socialism’”’ or her 21-point programme. 


The danger, however, is that sections of the workers may launch isolated other source. 


struggles and that they would occur at different times; that would enable : SUBSCRIPTIONS: 1 year (25 issues) — US$17; Can$17; £7 | 
the government to crush them very quickly. This means that right now the AIR MAIL TO U.S. & Canada: $24. TO AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND: US$30. 
revolutionary militants must set up underground organisations of worker SPECIAL SIX-ISSUE AIR MAIL INTRODUCTORY SUB: U.S. & Canada $5.50; 
militants who could very rapidly extend and generalise any struggles that | AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND US$6.50. 
occur in the cities. That also means development of a series of demands TO SUBSCRIBE: TO PAY BY PERSONAL CHECK OR INT'L BANK MONEY ORDER: 
that would unify the class. Potentially mass urban struggles are more i Send name and.address to INPRECOR with check made to the order of GISELA SCHOLTZ. 
effective in the short run. Needless to say, from the very beginning attempts TO PAY BY INT'L POSTAL ORDER: Send name and address to INPRECOR. Send postal 
must be made to coordinate the work or urban and rural areas. | order to GISELA SCHOI.TZ, 127 rue Josse Impens, Brussels 3, 
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built arid by 1882 the process of transforming Egypt into a cotton-producing 
satellite of British-based modern textile factories was crowned with the British 
occupation of Egypt. By 1911 Italian imperialism had gotten into the act and 
Libya was occupied with an eye to further Mediterranean Arab territories. 
However, so long as the “‘sick man of Europe’’—the Ottoman Empire—conti- 
nued to grant the imperialist powers all the concessions they wanted in the 
Eastern parts of the Arab world, there was no need for a direct imperialist 
presence in the Arab countries east of Suez. 


World War I changed all that and opened up a period of direct colonial rule 
over all the most important centres of the Arab world (later on to become a 
shade more indirect with the establishment of neo-colonial puppet monar- 
chies in some territories). The Sykes-Picot agreement formalised the parcel- 
ling out of the Middle East, with Syria and Lebanon going to France, 

while Palestine, Transjordan and Iraq were allotted to the British. With 

the establishment of the Zionist settler-colonial state in 1948, the division 
of the Arab region was more or less completed. 


Thus were created a whole medley of monarchies, shaikhdoms and mandates, 
and right in their centre was implanted a very special kind of European 
colony objectively acting as a military and political stronghold for imperia- 
lism in the region. (2) The geography of all these divisions was completely 
artificial, in the sense that they corresponded to no internally “‘organic”’ - 
economic processes. They were imposed from the outside, through that 

great instrument of history—force. 


The growing imperialist presence in the Arab world was naturally combined 
with increasing penetration of capitalist relations of exchange, distribution 
and even production (on a small scale) in Egypt, Syria, Iraq and along the 
coastal areas of the Maghreb. Concentrations of workers in the railways, 
ports, oil production, textile and other industrial sectors were very gradually 
forming. Meanwhile the peasantry (especially in Egypt and Iraq) was being 
transformed into a landless, poverty-stricken agricultural workforce, 
employed seasonally in fits and jerks. 


But what was peculiar to the development of capitalism in the ME was the 
erowth of a disproportionately large urban population (larger than in most 
colonial and semi-colonial countries). The majority of this population is 
either employed inside the bloated state apparatus (brokers, clerks, bureau- 
crats) and the army, or self-employed and in the “‘tertiary sector’’, or just 
unemployed, constituting a large “lumpen”’ proletariat. The industrially 
productive workers are still a very small minority. The sociological charac- 
teristics of this large urban ‘“‘middle class’’ (its lack of concentration, educa- 
tion, aspiration to become ‘bourgeois ... etc.) have pushed it to adopt 
generally petit-bourgeois conceptions. In part it was recruited out of the 
rural-urben migrations caused by intolerable conditions in the countryside 
and attracted by the overwhelming hegemony of the urban centres over 
the rural areas. 


Historically, the phenonemon of the near total domination of the country- 
side by the cities:in the Arab East can be traced to the role played by the 
Arab zone in long-distance commerce and the growth thereby of flourishing 
urban civilisations based on petty commodity production and the vicissi- 
tudes of these trade routes. The exploitation of the rural hinterland by the 
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The struggle in 
the Arab East-Part 2 


This is the second of three articles on the Struggle in the Arab East. 


Three conceptions of the Arab revolution 


| Revolutionary Marxists are familiar with the debates that raged in Tzarist 
Russia following 1905, concerning the character of the Russian revolution 
(1) Not only were these debates important in bringing about the first socia- 
list revolution in 1917, but also there have developed since then world 
ramifications which have structured the subsequent development of the 
working class movement. In almost every capikalist country we find 
reproduced in one form or another a particular combination of these 
classical debates (reform versus revolution; Bolshevism versus Menshevism: 
the theory of stages versus the theory of permanent revolution ... etc ) 
In each capitalist country the ways in which the ‘“‘new”’ debates reproduce 
the “old” debates will depend on the history, level of economic develop- 
ihe degree of differentiation of the working class (both socially and : 
a eee ac ee any particular geographical or cultural peculiarities 


The Arab world is no.exception to this gemeral rule. In this article we will 
attempt to sketch out aspects of the recent history of the class struggle in 
the Arab world from the point of view of the dominent theoretical con- 
ceptions of the Arab left, concerning the nature of the Arab revolution 
that have prevailed in different periods of its development. However these 
conceptions are by no means just moments in a history that is of interest 
only to academics. On the contraty, they live on today in the consciousness 
of large and significatn sections of the Arab left. This is what makes the 
Socialist revolution in the Middle East (ME) incumbent on a thrashing out 
of the nature and character of the Arab revolution. ° 


IMPERIALIST PENETRATION OF ARAB WORLD 


The origin of the fragmentation of the Arab world by the various imperialist 
Powers goes as far back as the early 19th century. In 1798 the French 
invaded Egypt. In 1830 they began a devastating occupation of Algeria that 
was to last I 30 years. In 1881 they occupied Tunisia. The British developed 
an interest in the Arab East in the course of securing their trade routes to 
India. To this purpose they concluded pacts with the Arab Shaikhs along the 
coastal areas of the Arab/Persian Gulf. In 1836 they established a steamboat 
transportation line along the Tigris and Euphrates in Iraq. The occupation of 
Aden followed in 1839 and the construction of rail links between Cairo 
Alexandria and Suez were completed in 1857. In 1869 the Suez Canal — 
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Arab city in such flourishing epochs is undoubtedly exacerbated but it 
nevertheless plays only a secondary role. From a geographical-communi- 
cations point of view, the cities in the Arab world were also quite unique’ 
in that they “‘naturally” had to become the source of ali contact between 
relatively self-contained rural hinterlands, separated from each other by 
vast expanses of desert. The peasantry was vulnerable to marauders of all 
social types; whereas the city dweller and the nomad (the two “‘arche- » 
typical’’ ways of life in the Arab East) had built-in methods of social 
protection—the nomad through his ability to strike and run, and the 

city through its ability to sustain a defence and launch an attack. 


In conclusion, not only do the peculiarites of the urban structure of the 
Arab East tilt the scales in favour of cities, that are decisive from the 
political point of view, but also the historical dimensions add insight as to 
why even numerically the urban population is proportionately so high. 
The advance of capitalism (from the cities.out to the countryside) ; 
gradually transformed this ‘“‘surplus” urban population into the various 
middle class or petit bourgeois strata mentioned above. 


THE FORMATION OF A SINGLE ARAB NATION 


The penetration of.imperialism and capitalism, with its forced and artifi- 
cial fragmentation of the Arab world, led in the period following World 
War I and especially after the 1936 armed rebellion in Palestine against 
the British, to the growth of a slowly generalising antiimperialist con- 
sciousness. The complement of this negation was the ‘“‘pasitive’’ concep- 
tion of belonging to a single Arab nation (originally formulated by the 
radical urban intelligentsia). It is in this period that the phenomenon of 
Arab nationalism begins to acquire mass proportions. The question that 
Marxists are immediately faced with is: What was the objective basis for 
the development of this consciousness, and does it correspond to an 
illusion—as in the case of Zionist propaganda concerning the existence of 
a world ‘“‘nation”’ of Jews—or does it correspond toa continuing material 
substratum, existing in the actual life-history of the Arab masses? 


The formation of a nation depends on two entirely distinct elements. First, 
there is the actual crucible of this process—the destruction of precapitalist 
forms of production and distribution and their gradual replacement with 
capitalist ones. This is the mechanism or “productive process’ out of which 
the nation is formed. But the process in and of itself does not make clear 
why a single Arab nation was the final residue, rather than an accumulation 
of different nations—Egyptian, Syrian, Lebanese.....etc. In order to explain 
the all-Arab character of the result it is necessary to investigate the second 
prerequisite for the formation of a nation—i.e. the “raw material’’ of 
history upon which the capitalist development process was operating. 


The 7th and 8th centuries witnessed the Islamic invasions and political 
unification of a huge chunk of the then civilised world—stretching around 
the Mediterranean basin from Persia in the East to Spain in the West. On 
the whole it certainly is the case the ‘“‘the structure of the economic ele- 
ments of society” remained “untouched by the stormclouds of the 
political sky” (3). Nevertheless, the organisation of these elements and thus 
the social structure of the new Islamic state was fundamentally altered from 
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its predecessors. The process of Islamicisation was accompanied by that of 
Arabisation—i.e. the permeation of a common linguistic medium of expres- 
sion (Arabic) through the conquering warrior castes. Pre-Islamic history was 
destroyed and a new common history and culture as expressed and codified 
in the Arabic language began. The ethnically Arab semite conquerors were 
also gradually absorbed into their new, for the most part urban, surroundings 
just as their conquered subjects had assimilated the Arabic language and 
IslameIt goes without saying that this was not a smooth process. It involved 
numerous rebellions, uprisings and schisms both within and against the 
so-called ‘“‘Community of Islam’’. In the-final analysis this turbulence reflec- 
ted the enormous social tensions produced by the imposition of Islamicisa- 
tion and Arabisation. The existence of such contradictions in no way refutes 
the thesis that.a profound transformation and in fact revolution in the social 
structure of the region had occurred, creating in its wake a wholly new 
historical, cultural and ethnic content to the word'‘‘Arab”’ (4). Added to 
these social transformations are centuries of common history experienced 
under a common oppressor of the whole region—the Ottomans and later on 
the Imperialist West. 


From the economic point of view, the Islamic Empires reprganised the 
“economic elements”’ principally by integrating and inserting them into a 
gradually widening world market. This put new stresses and strains not only 
on the Arab urban centres, but also on the degree and type of exploitation 
of the rural areas. The growth of commerce and petty commodity produc- 
tion in the urban centres entailed a restructuring of the pre-Islamic city. 

The laws governing the new social relations were codified in the Moslem 
religion which in its essence was an urban ideology which grew in opposition 
to the tribal ideologies of the Arabian peninsula. 


However, all of these various factors could go into the formation of a 
single Arab nation only in the final analysis. The single most direct criterion 


_and the one that acted as the political pivot around which all the economic, | 


social and historical factors could realise themselves, was the ability of a 
nationalist movement to emerge. It was upon the vitality of such an all-Arab 
political movement, upon its ability to capture, express and channel the 
moods of the masses, that finally the question of whether or not there 
existed an Arab nation had to rest. Precisely such a movement did emerge 
in the late 19th century, beginning in aihighly distorted and germinal 
fashion to become a mass movement of opposition to Ottoman domination 
and finally developing after the end of World War I into a mass nationalist 
opposition to Western imperialism (5). 


THE AGRARIAN QUESTION AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


In the Arab world as in all colonial and semicolonial countries, the 

development of capitalist underdevelopment is most evident in the 

sphere of agriculture. The formation of large landed estates run on the 

share-cropping system and owned by a handful of formerlv tribal 

shaikhs was a conscious tool of British imperialism. (In Iraq, they 

distributed the land to loyal and selected shaikhs). It was these privileged 

landed interests—enmeshed as they typically are in such situations with a 

comprador bourgeoisie—that gained control of the neo-colonial states’ | 

apparatuses in the interwar period. The lower strata of peasantry have suf- 
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fered from heavy underemployment and have progressively been dispos- 
sessed of their land. It is estimated that by 1940 over half of all actively 
employed farm workers in Egypt and Morocco, two-thirds of those in 
Algeria and about one fourth of the Tunisian peasantry were completely 
landless (Lebanon was the only exception in the Arab world) (6). The land 
“reforms” following the establishment of nationalist regimes after World 
War II have only accelerated the process of proletarianisation of the Arab 
peasantry. Mechanisation remains very primitive. In all of these ways the 
agrarian question remains broadly typical of what has been occurring in 
other colonial countries. : 


There is, however, an important sense in which the Arab agrarian question 
is not all that typical. This concerns:its relative political weight as com- 
pared to the national question. We know for example that Russian Marxism 
was born in the late 19th century out of the womb of a struggle against 
peasant populism (Narodnikism). In fact even within Russian social demo- 
cracy, the attitude towards the peasantry was an important dividing line 
between the Mensheviks and the Bolsheviks, with the latter calling for an 
alliance of the working class and peasantry, as opposed to deluding the 
workers that they could ally with the liberal bourgeoisie. In contradistinc- 
tion to Russian history, the agrarian question in the Arab world has never 
had such a sharp cutting edge in the political arena (with the exception of 
Algeria and only very partially Egypt). The role of the agrarian question in 
structuring the political arena in Tzarist Russia has been filled in the Arab 
world by the centrality of the question of Arab unification. This is not 
accidental. It reflects, in the final analysis, the fact that the unification of 
the Arab world is a preconditon for a thorough solution of the agrarian 
question. It also reflects the low and decreasing proportion of the peasantry 
in the total Arab population and the traditional domination of the city over 
the countryside which was previously discussed. 


From this point of view one can generalise and see that the agrarian ques- 
tion is no more than a special case of the general question of economic 
underdevelopment—the shortest path of which requires a sharp break with 
the imperialist world: market, a centralised allocation of resources (oil 

_ being the most obvious case) and the formation of an integrated Arab | 
market and economy. This. does not mean that partial industrialisation or 
internally organic economies can never develop in individual Arab countries 
The problem is not one of theory. Rather it concerns the concrete conditions 
of backwardness which capitalism finds itself in the Arab world. 


In conclusion, therefore, it has been argued that Arab nationalism corres- 
ponds to both a historical and a material reality in the daily life existence 
of the Arab masses. From this flow a whole series of programmatic and 
organisational consequences relating to the unique conditions in which the 
Arab revolution finds itself. These can best be arrived at in the cousse.of a 
polemic against the erroneous conceptions that emerged in the past and 
still persist inside the Arab left. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE FIRST CONCEPTION IN A DEGENERATION 
OF MARXISM 


This first conception of the Arab revolution starts from the premise that 
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the Arab world is not a single nation. Rather it is made up of a number of. 


“nations” in each one of which the socialist revolution will only come about 


in stages. Hence what is required is not one all-Arab party, but a number of 
different parties corresponding’to.the.number of Arab countries. The first 
stage of the Arab revolution is characterised as national-democratic, and 
consequently the upholders of this theory see as their central task the — 
necessity to support the different progressive national bourgeoisies in what 
in perceived to be their revolutionary struggle against the neo-colonial pup- 
pet states established by imperialism. hae 


This theory can be tracediback to the Arab Communist Parties which were 
established after:the complete Stalinisation of the Third International. 
Broadly speaking, we would argue that it belongs to that same family of 
truths as the notion that feudalism existed in the Arab East (7). In other 
worus the theory does not even pretend to derive from a concrete analysis 
of the tendencies towards fragmantation in the Arab world, but from the 
particular needs of Soviet diplomacy which quite probably were better 
served by the establishment of many Communist Parties, each separately 
linked to the Soviet Union. This would increase the manoeuverability of 
the USSR vis a vis the different sectors of the Arab ruling class. 


Despite their numerical weakness, the CPs in the interwar period managed 
to gain an implantation in the as yet small working class concentrations of 
countries like Irag, and later one Syria and Sudan. They always remained 
urban parties, occasionally attracting layers of the urban petit-bourgecisic. 
Generally in this period they competed successfully with the emerging 
nationalist parties partly because of their ability to sustain an organisational 
existence in the face of repression and partly because of the consistency 
with which thye championed working class struggles and trade union move- 
ments. It was under the influence of the CPs and their particular concep- 
tions of the dynamic of revolution that Marxism was first introduced on a 


mass scale in the Arab world. 
The main political features of the later period of the interwar years was the 


increasing destabilisation of the puppet monarchies and a marked tendency 


“for the struggle of the masses to sharpen by spilling over from one Arab 
‘country to the next. For example, the famous Palestinian armed rebellion 


(1936-1939) had been preceded by a strike in Syria against the French 


| which spread to Palestine in the shape of a six-month-long strike of Pales- 
‘tinian workers. It was only after the defeat of this strike that the armed 


-rebellion against the British began. The exacerbation of the Palestinian situ- 
ation caused ripples in Egypt and other parts of the Levant. 


There was also in this period a tendency for the rhythm of the class 
struggle increasingly to interlock. This was in part due to the identification 
in the eyes of the Arab masses of the interests of their own ruling classes 
with those of imperialism, and in part it was due to the growing activities 
of the Zionist movement which were increasingly perceived to be directed 
at the whole of the Arab region. 

From the vantage pointed adopted by this article, what is central to under- 
standing the dynamism of the post-1948 nationalist leaderships in the Arab 
world, is the manner in which the activities and the theories of the Arab 
CPs intersected with the actual development of the class struggle. A theory 
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pois incorrectly poses the national question (by being oblivicus to the 
hr - ae saat sy: Arab unification) has a built-in tendency reais 
neat o the Pan-Arab level of the class struggle. A dt ae a 
in which that particular level of politi Se ure ne woeemr nen 
political activity w ne ey 
greater revolutionary potential. ane ae eere greater and 


a et ode Sat al Ga was the CPs’ utter det cult on the 
| € rab-Israeli war and finally their 
tion of the Zionist state in slavish adherer eA Ceunae cally ct 
‘ , erence to the then prevailin li 4 
the Soviet Union. For if there is no Arab nation—and Arab Agena noted °" 
ea ee to nothing real in the life history of the Arab masses _then the 
ae ar fury and resentment at the establishment of an imperialist bastion 
ean Sy ponies di so much whipped up frenzy directed by imperia- 
ulated by the ruling classes, and the CP 
the hammer of the nationalist u 1 of the: pea neeriae 
; psurge and the anvil of their own theori 
Si eh in the absence of a revolutionary leadership, this turns are 7 
: : 7 ae sd ak and the leadership of the nationalist upsurge did 
ass over—temporarily—to the most reacti | 
layers of the ruling classes. + pees ee 


tees the Arab armies in 1948 was a historical turning point in the 
ae ane ae Lika monarchies and the CPs. The establishment of 
state led to the emergence of a number of nati ili 
onalist militar 
Sea Iraq, Yemen ...) that came in definite contradiction with 
peria ist intentions in their early years (1956 Tripartite attack on Egypt 
meses oa unity 1958-61, nationalisations ... etc.). As for the CPs 
eines hatte Arab politics (with the exception of the Iraqi CP 
wee - ys revolutionary init ‘ Dussed ov 
ie ae eee y lative passed over to the natio- 
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SOVIET 
IMPERIALISM ? 


In a recent essay* Rohini Banaji (RB) has built an analysis of the evo- 
lution of Russia’s society and economy since 1917 upon the shaky 
theoretical foundations of the theory of state capitalism, evidently 
modified by an indulgence to Maoism. Given the theoretical confusion 
on the South Asia Left, it is important that her article receives a reply. 


in brief her argument is as follows. The 1917 Revolution established a 
proletarian dictatorship but did not immediately establish a socialist econo- 
mic system. The experience of War Communism led to a disastrous decline 
in the productive forces and had to be retreated upon. Thus to quote Lenin, 
“We expected to be able to organise the state production and the state 
distribution of products on communist lines in a small peasant country 
directly as ordered by the proletarian state. Experience has shown we were — 
wrong. It appears that a number of transitional stages were necessary—state 
capitalism and socialism in order to prepare for the transition to commun- 
ism.” In this light Banaji argues that the New Economic Policy of the 
Bolsheviks “was form of proletarian state capitalism” and it was “proletarian” 
insofar as the state was proletarian. 

1923-29 were the years of transition. The proletarian 

ly disappeared and a bureaucratic degenera- 
tion took place. Thus “proletarian state capitalism” was transformed into © 
“bureaucratic state capitalism” which “crystallised” out in the industrialisa- 
tion drive of the Stalin era. In the Stalin era, Russian bureaucratic state 
capitalism revealed the main features of capitalism only in ‘‘a historically 
specific form” or revealed them not at all, such features becoming “con- 
cealed’’ and “‘hidden’’. This was because (a) Russian (state) capitalism was 
still in the stage of primitive accumulation until the 1950s and 1960s? 

(b) this process of accumulation was closely guided by the state; arid: 

(c) Russian state capitalism had the feature of complete centralisation, i.e. 
there was only one capital. (The existence of only one capital is the logical — 
culmination of the tendency towards the concentration and centralisation — 
of capitals and it was this ‘““most advanced form of capitalist organisation”’ 
that was adopted by Russian under external pressure and threat.) 


Under these circumstances RB claims that the normal features of capitalism 

do not apply. In any case, the features apply only in their ‘pure form’’ to 

the competitive stage of capitalism and where it is not operating under 

state guidance. Neither of these were the cases in Russia—thus capitalism’s 

features were “modified” and “‘concealed”’. These features of capitalism are, 
2] 


However, the years 
character of the state progressive 


of course, the interconnected phenomenon of generalised commodit 
production, competition, the need to accumulate and hence the deve for 
the production of maximum surplus value, periodic crises of overprod 
tion and the tendency towards a falling rate of profit. aa 


aie interrelated and inseparable features of capitalism RB “modifies” 
individually. The existence of commodity production in the Seviet Union 


she claims, follows, above all, from the “commodity nature of labour power’’. 


The competition of separate capitals which is characteristic of capitalism 
is replaced, ina situation where there is only “one capital’”’, by ‘‘concealed 
nition with the West. This “concealed competition” is said to provide 
the impetus for accumulation. The drive for the production of surplus value 
is the capitalists’ aim of production, in Russia “required the construction of 
an economic base capable of self-sustained growth and military self-defence”’ 
(in other words required the accumulation of producer goods). The tende 
towards overproduction inherent in capitalism was modified in Russia iddae 
the Stalin epoch to problems of underproduction (sic!) due to the process : 
of primitive accumulation and state guidance. The tendency to a falling rat 
oF profit was offset by a number of countervailing factors—in S riitillar a 
the enormous size of the capital ensured its rapid growth’”. | 


Early. social imperialism took place through the utilisation of the Comin- 
tern and, after the Second World War, Russia, in effect. looted and set u 
exploitative relations with the Eastern European countries via COMECON 
In the middle ‘SOs and ’60s the period of primitive accumulation was dra " 
ing to a close and the normal features of capitalism began to lose their és 
hidden character. Thus there was the appearance of accumulation of large 
surplus stocks , partly of capital goods, or a falling rate of growth thus indi- 
cating an under! ying falling rate of profit. This led to a pressure for external 
markets and the need to compete with the West; hence the need to develo 
Russian techn ology more rapidly. From the mid-’60s the highly centralised 
economic structure was reformed in a series of steps which “‘revealed the 
formerly hidden commodity nature of products and late.or mower and 


reinstated t roe 
Sie d the production of surplus value as the primary mctive of produc- 


In short the Russian economy is now going through a transitional stage 
with moves towards greater decentralisation. However. “it is likely that 
formal state ownership of land and means of production will remain and 
the computer has probably opened up new possibilities for central plannin 
The new type of decentralisation is more likely to correspond to the interdal 
structure of Western capitalist corporations where the parents’ subsidiaries : 
carry out production and compete with each other in the same market | 
though their ownership is unified.”” Meanwhile, while attempting to 

develop the home market Russian state capitalism will attempt to solve 

its problems of overproduction by a drive for overseas markets—in particul 
in Eastern Europe and the Third World. Stee 


| Rohini Banaji’s analysis is clearly based on the very shallowest analo and 
invites obvious retorts. If commodity production in “its pure form’ ex ears 
only In competitive capitalism, then what does commodity eesduceon - an 
| impure form” look like? If the distinguishing features and laws of the | 
development of capitalism do apply in their pure form only in competitive 
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capitalism, then with hat wralytical tools are we to analys2 capitalism , 
(hrough the bulk of its history? How can there be an “overproduction” of 
vupital goods in the Soviet economy when these goods are not produced 
for sale but are both produced and used within the state sector? 


Many of her arguments are probably of the question-begging type. Thus it 

ia true. to be sute, the! a fall in the rate of profit ina capitalist economy would 
tend to produce a fal! in the rate of growth. But a fallin the rate of growth 

in the Russian econow y cannot be put down to a fall in the rate of profit 
when Rohin Banaji has not demonstratedithat there is anything similar, 
somparable or analogous to “a rate of profit” in the Soviet economy. How 
dos the fact that there was a necessity to construct an economic base 

wpable of self-sustained growth and military defence--something true also 
for China which RB gives the seal of approval—prove that the Russian 
economy was not motivated by the pursuit of surplus value which is the aim 
of production. There seems no obvious connection at all. 

There is a similar question begging in the assertion of the “social imperialism” 
of the Russian economy. What exactly “‘social imperialism’ consists of is 

not explained. This is convenient as it is then easy to use the term but 
difficult to refute it. It is clear, however, that RB considers Russian “imperia- 
lism” has a (state) capitalist character. However, we shall have to take RB’s 
word for this--for it is not intrinsically obvious that the (undeniable) looting 
of Eastern Europe and the (more questionable) unequal trading relations 
between the Soviet Union and COMECON and the Third World necessarily 
indicate an imperialism of a.capitalist type. Haven't other non-capitalist 
social systems also set up exploitative relations with their neighbours? 


THE CLASS NATURE OF THE SOVIET STATE 


Let us turn to the roots of Banaji’s error—her characterisation of the develop- 
ment of the Russian state in the 1920s. In a purely descriptive sense Banaji 
gives a2 good summary of the decay of Soviet democracy and the decay of 
the Bolshevik inner party regime. But we are led to the impression that this 
period of bureaucratisation was also a period of change of the class charac- 
ter of the state. This is the implication of the way she poses and answers 
the question “To what extent was the state truly proletarian?”’ Now to say 
that a workers’ state with bureaucratic distortions became converted into a 
bureaucraticaHy degenerated workers’ state is one thing—to say that a prole- 
tarian state passed over into bureaucratic state capitalism is a qualitatively 
different thing. In the latter transition we are alleging a change in the class 
character of the state—one which occurred moreover gradually without an 
observable counter-revolution. Is it then possible to change the class charac- 
ter of the state gradually and without a revolution? RB does not realise 
that her approach poses this question. ; 


Banaji writes, “In Russia : too bureaucracy grew up under Tsardom; shaken 
but not entirely destroyed by the October revolution, in its new Stalinist 
form penetrated the party and prepared the rule of a state bourgeoisie con- 
sisting of higher managerial and administrative personnel’. Thus one gets 
the impression that the bureaucracy of the Tsardom and the bureaucracy of 
Stalin were linear extensions—one of the other. But this fudges the essential 
question-.-what is the difference neeNeey bureaucracy that grew under 
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Tsardom and the bureaucracy in its “stalinist form’? What is the “Stalinist 
form?” RB does not explain. 


In reality the bureaucracy in its “Stalinist form” was a very different animal 
from the Tsarist bureaucracy. As Trotsky observes, ‘In no other regime has 

a bureaucracy ever achieved such a degree of independence from the domina- 
ting class. In bourgeois society the bureaucracy represents the interests of a 
possessing and educated class which has at its disposal innumerable means 

of everyday control over its administration of affairs. The Soviet bureaucracy 
has risen above a class which is hardly emerging from destruction and dark- 
ness and has no tradition of domination or command. Whereas the fascists, 
when they find themselves in power, are united with the big bourgeoisie 

by bonds of common interest, friendship, marriage, etc., the Soviet bureau: 
cracy takes bourgeois customs without having beside it a national bourgeoisie. 
In this sense we cannot deny it is something more than a bureaucracy. It is 

in the full sense the sole and privileged stratum of Soviet society.’ (1) 


Thus it is the fact, paradoxically, that we are dealing with the bureaucracy 
of a warkers’ state in which the class rule of the bourgeoisie has been 
destroyed that gives the bureaucracy ‘‘in its Stalinist form” such a degree 
of independence and domination over the masses. Other features of the 
Soviet bureaucracy’s relation to the masses are quite inexplicable except 
in the framework of an analysis that recognises that it is the bureaucracy 
of a workers’ state. The fact that social inequality and the privileges of the 


ruling group are not mediated through the market means that social relation- © 


ships in the Soviet Union are much more transparent and not mystified 

by commodity fetishism. Privileges are allocated through administrative 
procedures which flow from the monopoly of power and the fact that 
decision-making is highly centralised makes it easy to pinpoint just where 
the source of power is. In this sense the very existence of state ownership 
and its concomitant— planning—has a fundamental equalitarian logic 
which puts the bureaucracy in a much more unstable position than any 
Tuling class. Needless to say, the ideology of the regime—a bastardised form 
of Marxism—does not provide support for the bureaucracy either. 


In other words, though a bureaucratisation took place, this did not alter 
the class character of the state. The. mere fact that the same personnel were 
often in the Tsarist and the Stalinist bureaucracies does not reverse their 
radically different roles and positions. The October revolution, by nationa- 
lising the commanding heights of the economy had created a totally differ- 
ent basis for the social and economic system and the bureaucracy, whatever 
else it reversed, did not reverse this. It is for this reason that analogies be- 
tween the Soviet economy and Capitalism obscure more than they reveal. 

It is not an accident that in making out her case about Russian state capita- 
lism, RB is compelled to devote most of her efforts to explaining away 
modifications from the normal features of capitalism in the Soviet case, 


CAPITALISM AS A SYSTEM OF GENERALISED COMMODITY 
PRODUCTION 


In the writings of Marx it ‘is dlear enough that capitalism is a system of 

generalised commodity production—the very first sentence in the very 

first Chapter in Capital starts at this point, and Marx’s analysis is an exten- 
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ded unfolding of all the necessary consequences of this. Thus compéetition, 
(he pursuit of surplus value as the aim of production; the ploughing back of 
surplus value in accumulation; the contradiction in the accumulation process 
leuding to periodic over-produc tion, the tendency lo a tall in the rate of 
profit and so on~—all these features of capitalism are inseparable from the 
existence of an economy where all the forms of social wealth—including, 
means of production, human labour power and means of subsistence, 


take the commodity form. ry 


In such a society whole social relations are mediated through exchange 
relations, money provides the key to power over the world of things and 
men, It can be converted into all commodities, all forms of social wealth, 
yet money can become private property. “Thus social power becomes the 
private property of private persons’’. The only limit to the power thus ; 
appropriated is quantitative—according to the quantity of money possesse 
and this is the reason for the pursuit of money. For. the capitalist, more- 
over, he must accumulate ‘exchange values because in a society where 
market forces hold sway, competition exists between commodity producers. 
Safety and stability lie only in a permanent drive to make more money 
which must be ploughed back into new techniques, new equipment, new 
products, reserves to buy up competitors and so on. It is in this way that 
one must account for the extraordinary dynamic of capitalism as compared 
with earlier modes of production. 


Theorists who, like RB, wish to argue that the Russian economy is of a 
similar capitalist species, can adopt one of two stances. On the one see i 
they can attempt to find the phenomenon of generalised commodity produc 
tion in the Soviet economv. those features that we have described above. 

On the other hand, they can attempt to Geny that generalised commodity 
production with all its implications is at all a necessary characteristic of 

‘4 capitalist economy. RB seems lo try to do both. Having obvious difficulty 
in finding the features and laws of development of a market economy run 

in the interest of private capital, she claims that these features in their ““pure 
form” are only applicable to the competitive stage of capitalism and not to a 
capitalism in its early stages of primitive capital accumulation under close 
state guidance and direction. Simultaneously, RB is also anxious e find | 
capitalism’s features present in Russia’s economy, albeit ina concealed 

or a “‘modified”’ or “‘historically specific’? form—and to claim that these 
‘hidden forms’’ are unmasked with a return to a more classic form of 
capitalism at the end of the Stalin era. 


In reality, of course, it is a valid observation of all stages of capitalism to 
say that it possesses the key features analysed by Marx in Capital ae 
commodity production, competition, accumulation of exchange values, 
etc.). This also applies to the period of primitive capital accumulation : 
in the sense that it is a period in which precisely these features of capita- 
lism are being established by the separation of direct producers from their 
means of production—hence the transformation of those means of produc- 
.tion, the means of subsistence of the producer and the labour power of 
the producers into commodities. In short, the period of primitive capital 
accumulation of capital is precisely one in which commodity production 
is becoming generalised. It is not one in which commodity production is 
in some way “modified” or “‘impure’’. . 


IS THERE GENERALISED COMMODITY PRODUCTION IN THE 
SOVIET UNION? 


What does RB have to say about the existence of generalised commodity 
production in the Russian economy? She gives us three reasons to suppose 
that products in the Russian economy have a commodity character. The 
first two reasons are not very satisfactory since they deal with exceptional 
products that fall outside the general framework of the planned economy. 
Thus, firstly, it is not very satisfactory to mention the produce of privately 
owned plots and the products sold on the collective farm market. Nor, 
secondly, it is satisfactory to mention products that are produced and dis- 
tributed ‘‘on the quiet” by state enterprises outside the framework of the 
plan. When we take both these into account, we are still left with the prob- 
lem of characterising the great bulk of products both produced and distri- 
buted according to the plan. The third reason given by RB for supposing the 
existence of commodity production she evidently thinks the most important. 
“But what makes the commodity nature of its products dominant and 
determining was the commodity nature of labour power.” Just why RB uses 
this terminology is not clear. One can only suspect that the products of 
Soviet industry have a commodity nature that is ‘dominant and determining”’ 
because it sounds sufficiently obscure to “‘conceal” the absence of any 
precise meaning at all. Whatever RB means, it bears little similarity to 

Marx’s explanation as to when products become commodities: 


‘‘As a general rule articles of utility become commodities only because they 
are the products of labour of private individuals or groups of individuals 
who carry on their work independently of each other. The sum total of the 
labour of these private individuals forms the aggregate labour of society. 
Since the producers do not come into social contact with each other until 
they exchange their products, the special social character of each producer’s 
labour does néshow itself except in the act of exchange.” (2) 


Now it is clear that these conditions do not apply in the state-owned and 
-planned sector of the Soviet economy which produces and distributes 
means of production. Such products are not the outcome of private labour 
carried on independently and then placed on the market for recognition as 
social labour. On the contrary, the social character of labour is recognised 
a priori through state planning. Thus_means of production are not left 
unused if they are unsold in the Soviet economy. They do not have to be 
sold to be used—they are simply allocated within the state sector to user 
enterprises and it is simple nonsense for Rohini Banaji to write, as she does 
in her article, of there being “over-productions” of capital goods which 
force the Soviet Union to look for markets abroad. To be sure, as we shall 
point out, surplus stocks of unused producer goods might accumulate, but 
not because of an absence of “‘markets’’. 


It would be erroneous to imply that commodity production has been com- 
pletely eliminated from the Soviet economy. Commodity production does 
still prevail in the sphere of consumer goods. Insofar as there is scarcity of 
consumer goods in relation to the needs of the consumers, then there must, 
in any post-capitalist society, be a mechanism for rationing out and allocat- 
ing limited supplies of consumer goods. The simplest and most convenient 
method of doing this is undoubtedly to pay a limited wage to each worker 
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i) he spent as that worker pleases. An exchange of human poe 
iy consumer goods organised in this way means that the es rl ef eee 
consumer goods among individuals is not regulated by the p oe O ae 
farmed in enterprises producing consumer goods is thus oe au ae : 
jecognised a& social labour. Products may remain unsold, their ex g 
value unrealised and hence their use value also unrealised. 


(jeneralised commodity production does not exist in the bare atitul 
hut commodity preduction has not disappeared altogether. : as dis se 
appeared from the commanding heights of the economy pro seeder ieee 3 
of production. It continues, and the market with it, in a pleas : nae 
in the production and distribution of consumer goods. This ot ra rede 
wituation flows from the fact that there 1s a state property, ia ie Sar 
and state utilisation of products in one sphere of aS ese u wate 
appropriation and private property in the consumer ee sec i bet 
economy. In short, the Soviet economy combines the fea ey ay 
capitalist economy with a bourgeois mode of distribution—itisas y 
transitional between capitdlism and socialism. 


RB specifically rejects such a formulation. According to her, a yee 
transition from capitalism to socialism would be engaged in abo = : 
commodity production with all its implications. This, of era Poe 
true where the transitional society is making progress in the righ a a 
ie. towards socialism. However, the essential feature of bureaucra 
was that it exacerbated the contradiction between the lees ae cea 
distribution and the mode of production—it represents an aaa eee 
geoisification” of the mode of distribution and this has reacted back in 
and acted as a brake upon the Soviet productive system. 


COMPETITION AND ACCUMULATION IN THE SOVIET UNION 


RB admits that the existence of only “one capital” means that nya com- 
petition disappears. Quite rightly, she then questions spon) es iS ke 
competitive stimulus to production. Her answer 1s conceale reenter 
from the West. What this “concealed” competition exactly et is oe 
spelt out; however, we are left with the impression that it 1s military ie 
tition with the West. But this is only argument by the shallowest ana ee 
Even the healthiest post-capitalist society will be compelled to aces 
for their self-defence—this does not thereby give them capitalist S ur ai 
If RB was honest, she would admit that an impetus for Chinese steele ie me 
accumulation has also come from “military competition ey en : 
mean that China is therefore any the more a “historically modifie orm 
of capitalism. ee | | 
In fact, of course, “military competition” can only explain an aa eae 
of means of war and an industrial structure to back it up. Military on 
tion’ does not function in a way at all similar to NE eee a 
capitalist economy operating in a regulative fashion to discipline a bi 
enterprises. The absence of market competition 1s not an baie ek on 
feature of the Soviet economy. To be sure, rd se ecg re i ; 
Soviet firm has to meet and, if possible, exceed, certain Statin a am 
for output, profit, labour productivity and so on. Roe in e fo sa 
bonuses (i.e. privileged access to consumer goods), prestige and prom 
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come from such fulfilment. However, this regulative mechanism is not at 
all the same as market competition. The absence of competition means, for 
example, that it is often in the interest of management to turn out a large 
volume of low quality output. This accounts for the enormous size of the 
repair industry in the Soviet Union and the large number and frequency of 
breakdowns in industry.(3) 


Like wise , the technological tardiness of the Soviet industry. It is very diffi- 
cult to build into the system of enterprise bonuses and regulations a stimulus 
to technolegical change. Such a change will, more often than not, simply be 
seen by the plant director as a risk to satisfactory plan fulfilment. No 
competition operates to impel the enterprise to innovate. (4) 


ECONOMIC CONTRADICTIONS OF THE POST-STALIN ERA 


We are here getting closer to the roots of the slowdown in Soviet economic 
growth in the 1950s and 1960s, which RB puts down to a “falling rate of 
profit” and “over-production’’. These analogies to capitalist economic prob- 
lems are, in fact, more of a hindrance than a help when it comes to under- 
standing the problems of the Soviet economy and what the bureaucracy has 
attempted to do to solve them. These problems are much more clearly under- 
stood as being built into the framework of a bureaucratically planned and 
administered economy. : 


Under the, Stalinist system of economic organisation, plan implementation 
was organised via a system principally of output targets set by the central 
planners for individual enterprises. Quantities of inputs available to enter- 
prises and the prices of inputs and outputs were laid down in the plan. 
Material incentives were provided to induce enterprise management to - 
fulfil and over-fulfil the various targets—in particular output targets. Other 
targets and instructions were also set and their fulfilment might be rewarded 
-—e.g. for making over-plan profits. Apart from the carrot, there was also 

the stick of terror to ensure that management kept in line with instructions 
from above. 


This was a system that was well enough geared to a rapid and extensive 
growth of production and did, in fact, produce a rapid growth of the pro- 
ductive forces. However, it was also a system that was extremely wasteful 
and ill adapted to the needs of an increasingly complex, sophisticated and 
_complex economy. These inefficiencies have been documented many times 


(5). We have already pointed out that the absence of the necessity to sell 
output and market competition meant that output targets were often met 
at the expense of the quality of the products. Product quality and produc- 
tivity were also very low because of the extreme apathy and demoralisation 
of the working class. 


Very often plan implementation, even when adhered to, would be carica- 
tured. Thus if the plan specified a target of tonnage of nails, small numbers 
of heavy nails would be produced. If the plan specified numbers of nails, 
then large numbers of small nails would be the result. Plans specifying 
numbers of suits would result in a large number of suits in a very narrow 
range of sizes and so on. (Not unnaturally this might lead to the accumula- 
tion of surplus unsold stocks of some goods—though it does not help in 
our understanding to find an analogy with capitalist overproduction.) 


Under the Stalinist system coordination between the planners and the 


plan implementers was very imperfect and the flow of information inaccu- 
rate. It was in the interest of enterprise management to underestimate plant 
capacity arid overestimate their needs for materials, components and 

labour inputs so as to make for easy targets in the first plafe and easy fulfil- 
ment subsequently. Where possible enterprises would hoard supplies so as 

to be ‘Able to adapt to unforeseen contingencies. (Once again hoarding stocks 
of unutilised producer goods is not evidence of overproduction in the sense 
we find it in a capitalist enterprise). Again supplies would often be produced 
and/or exchanged informally—outside the framework of the plan with the 
aid of tolbachi (the “pushers’’). 

These problems of effective planning were made even worse by problems 


above the level of the enterprise. Under Stalin industry was organised under 
a number of Industrial Ministries which showed an increased tendency to 


operate as self-contained and autarchic units putting fulfilment of Ministerial 


plans above broader.economic considerations. Thus, for example, Ministries 
might develop their own supplies of coal and fuel, and transport them across 
the length and breadth of the Soviet Union to their own Ministerial enter- 
prises rather than use coal sources nearer to hand but under the control of 
other Ministries. 


From the 1950s it was becoming more important for the Soviet economy 

to move from an extensive to an intensive period of growth. It was no longer 
possible simply to transfer labour into industry and to increase industrial 
output and at whatever cost to blindly and simply produce more of every- 
thing. Growth was increasingly dependent upon choices as to the more pro- 
ductive options, to calculations of cost effectiveness and efforts to increase 
labour productivity, reduce costs and increase the quality of output. The 
necessity for intensive growth came, moreover, in a period in which political 
change was leading to a relaxation of the terror and therefore to a loosening 
of the grip of the central planners over middle management. New methods 
now had to be found to improve all round and managerial performance. 


One option, we may be sure, was not given much consideration by the 
bureaucracy —namely its own liquidation and the institution of workers’ 
democracy though this was in fact the only real solution. Effective planning 
of the economy requires a high level of participation of the masses and a 
high level of culture and socialist consciousness on their part. A planned 
economy is an economy under conscious control—the consciousness of its 
controllers is, therefore, of decisive importance to its operation. Participa- 
tion by the masses in the planning process from the highest to lowest levels 
ensures that economic priorities accord to genuine social needs and there 

is coresponding motivation among the workers to work for and meet these 
goals. Freedom of criticism, debate and initiative is necessary to ensure a 
continued flow of accurate information between enterprises and the central 
planners so as to ensure that plans are made in the light of available resources 
and available alternatives and also to ensure that disproportions, imbalances 
and unforeseen contingencies revealed by the operation of the plans are 
detected and dealt with quickly and effectively. | 


Since it was not interested in abolishing itself as a social group the bureaucracy 
tried a different option. Did the reforms which came in 1965 and thereafter 
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really herald, as RB claims, the return to a capitalism with open market . 
features rather than the “concealed” form of the Stalin era? This is surely an 
overstatement. While emphasis shifted from output targets to enterprise 
profits as the criteria for management efficiency, nevertheless the planners 
above the level of the enterprise continue to prescribe what enterprises 
should produce, what they are to use, what prices are to be paid for inputs, 
what prices are to be paid for the outputs, to whom the output is to be sold 
and what investment is to be carried on. Further, management control over 
employment and wage ratés, which RB stresses, has, in fact, remained rather 
a dead letter. te 


It barely goes without saying that all these controls are perceived by th ” 
enterprise director as constraints on his ability to maximise enterprise ptd- 
fits and thereby his own income and position. There is, therefore, just the 
same tension between enterprise and central planners as before. The enter- 
prise directors seek to circumscribe as best they can the effects of the con- 
straints under which they operate—and demand increased rights to dispose 
of ‘profits’ for investment decisions of their own, to determine prices and 
wage rates and so on. And, of course, the central planners resist. This whole 
conflict between the central planning bureaucracy and plant management 
remains incomprehensible except in the context of the absence of com- 
modity production—i.e. the absence of market relations. It is noteworthy 
that RB, who spills a lot of ink finding analogies between Russia and the 
capitalist West, does not analyse these contradictions at all. 


IN CONCLUSION 


_ In conclusion we may summarise RB’s thesis: In the space of less than 60 
years, a major industrial capitalist power has emerged on one-sixth of the © 
globe and successfully traversed a period of primitive accumulation. It is 
increasingly taking on features similar to the Western capitalist powers, 
including an outward imperialist drive due to the need to search for 

foreign markets to relieve over-production in the home market. Put in this 
way, there are obviously broader and pessimistic conclusions to be drawn 
from RB’s thesis. Far from this being the epoch of capitalist decay, capita- 
lism has found a new lease of life and has successfully developed the pro- 
ductive forces of a formerly underdeveloped country on a whole new part 
of the globe. Now when this can happen in Russia, it certainly seems logical 
to assume that similar processes of capitalist industrialisation and economic 
development are possible in other “Third World” countries. But if, in turn, 
we accept this then we arrive at the curious conclusion that, according to 
Banaji, the productive forces can be developed in the “third World” by 
either of twa routes—the Russian-style state capitalist road or the Chinese 
socialist road! | 


This at least is the absurd and unmarxist conclusion we arrive at if we accept 
RB at her word that China, unlike Russia, is in transition between capitalism 
and socialism. Virtually the only evidence cited in defence of this proposition 
and to distinguish China from Russia is the methods of collectivisation and 
the organisation of the communes in China. In China we are assured that 
collective control of the communes by their members is indicative of a pro- 
cess in which commodity production and wage labour is being abolished! 
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It is difficult to take all this seriously. The Chinese communes have not, 

of course, realised such a high level of prosperity that they can distribute 
consumer goods according to need. Indeed some experiments were made 
with payment according to need in the 1950s and had to be retreated upon 
and replaced by payment according to work (Wuchang Resolution of | 
December 1958). (6) If RB were honest she would admit that most of her 
remarks about Russia’s economic development are equally applicable to 
China. Thus we could equally argue that Chinese industry has been 
impelled to adopt the “‘one capital” form of organisation due to Western 
pressure. We could equally well point to the necessity to build up a self- 
sufficient economic base, the necessity for military strength and the pre- 
sence of “‘concealed competition” from the capitalist West. In China too, a 
close examination of the state would reveal that its personnel is only to a © 
small extent recruited from proletarian origins. Surely RB is aware of the 
well-known fact that many industrial managers are actually former owners 
holding responsible positions in the factories that were once their property? 
Using RB’s methodology here is proof positive of the capitalist character 
of the economy. Again proof enough that most administrative officials are 
from non-proletarian origins lies in the fact that even as late as 1965 only 
49% of the students were the offspring of workers and peasants (the figure 
was as low as 28% in 1955). (7) So if she were consistent, RB would admit 
that China too is a state capitalist country. 


Such a conelusion would have the virtue of consistency to her own method- 
ology but it would not be a pleasing conclusion. It would reinforce the 

view that capitalism has a new lease of life throughout the world and con- 
demn Marxists in South Asia to an unpleasant prospect—a whole new period 
of capitalist expansion and socialist revolution may be sometime in the 

2ist Century. 


All revolutionary Marxists must critically examine the economic and political 
developments and problems in the bureaucratised workers’ states such as 

the Soviet Union and China, not only because it would help us to avoid such 
problems in the future but also because the struggle for the overthrow of, 
these bureaucracies and the establishment of workers’ democracy is an 
integral part of our struggle for world revolution and socialism. It was the 
leaders of the Chinese Communist Party (CPC) who, a few years ago, first 
expounded the theory that the present regime in Russia is not only Fascist 
but also imperialist. In reality, of course, this theory (of social imperialism) 
is only a figleaf to conceal their own ultra-nationalist and counter-revolutio- 
nary policies of the CPC leaders, e.g. Chinese support for Ayub and Yahiya: 
Khan in Pakistan, Numeri’s repression in Sudan, the bloody repression of 
the JVP by the Bandaranaike regime in Sri Lanka, and so on. That is why 
the eclectic and unmarxist contributions of apologists of the Chinese 
bureaucracy like RB, far from helping us to understant the problems of 

the masses in these bureaucratised states, only confuse them further. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Imperialism and Revolution in South Asia—Kathleen Gough and 
Hari Sharma. Monthly Review Press, 1973 , 


ExploSton in a Sub-Continent—Robin Blackburn (Editor). Penguin 
Books, 1975 


In the 


In the late 1960s and early 1970s South Asian society was shaken by a 
series of convulsive economic, social and politieal crises which called into 
question the formulae of political rule established when the direct colonia- 
lism of British imperialism ended in the 1940s. An era had come to an end 
in which the ruling classes had manifestly failed to generate the kind of 
economic and social progress that was in line with the aspirations and needs 
of the broad masses of the population of South Asia. In consequence we 
saw the rise of mass movements in town and countryside in India, the 
Bangla Desh crisis, the crisis and vicious repression in Ceylon. With major 
realigmments and rearrangements the ruling classes managed to hang onto 
power and pushed the movements of the masses into retreat, inflicting 
severe defeat and repression on'tte iforces of the South Asian left. 


The present period is thus one of ideological ferment with a questioning of 
the old strategtes and a search for new ones—in which it is an urgent task 
to draw up balance sheets on the happenings of the last few years so as to 
assimilate the lessons of defeat. Without this it will be impossible to go 
forward prepared for the next upsurges in the class struggle which are 
undoubtedly on the agenda. 


It is from this standpoint that we must assess the value of two recently 
published collections of essays on the crisis of South Asian society —one 
edited by Kathleen Gough and Hari P. Sharma (G&S) and the other 

edited by Robin Blackburn (RB). Of the two volumes the one by G&S was 
published in 1973 and contains a greater diversity of political viewpoints 
ranging from Maoism of the Charu Mazumdar variety to several essays writ- 
ten within the Trotskyite viewpoint. The collection edited by RB are 
mostly essays taken from the New. Left Review over the last few years and 
they are generally written within a standpoint which is critical of Peking 
and sympathetic to Trotskyist ideas. Both volumes are very wide ranging 
on the multiplicity of issues that they take up—so that it is quite impossible 
to attempt to summarise, let alone critically assess, all of the ideas presented, 
so we shall mainly dwell on evaluating to what extent the essays aid in 
pointing a way forward in the strategy and tactics for the South Asian revo- 
lution. Before getting onto this, however, a few words can usefully be made 
on the analyses of the economic processes which clearly provide the objec- 
tive basis, the underpinnings for the continuation of the social crisis in the 
coming years. 
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Stitt 


Several essays in both collections provide analyses of the economic processes 
which have undermined the stability of the 1950s and early 1960s. Patnaik, 


Desai and Nations in RB, and Bagchi, Sharma and Chattopadyay in G&S 
give information to show why the expansion the early years of the post- 


colonial period had progressively exhausted its limite and run up against 
sharper contradictions. To a considerable extent “plannéd”? development 
was done on foreign:imperialist credit and the South Asian econamies have - 
become increasingly reabsorbed and reintegrated in subordination to the 
imperialist economies. The implicationsof the financial and technological 
collaboration and integration in industry and in agriculture are not fully 
reflected in these essays as many of them were written before the current 
world economic crisis had begun to unfold, but it is clear that South Asia | 
is now highly vulnerable to the increasingly deteriorating international 
economic situation. As the world economy slews down and inter-capitalist 
competition for the share-out of the fruits of exploita{ion on an internatio- 
nal scale is stepped up, then satellite economies like those in South Asia 

are being very badly hit. The ‘aid’? which has sustained industrialisation is 
going to be less forthcoming in a period of stagnation in the metropolis. 

In addition to this the giant corporations operating in South Asia are going 
to want to screw up their profit rake-off from their operations. To take one 
example—the continued progress of the Green Revolution has been put back 
as fertiliser corporations have deliberately allowed shortages to develop in 
order to hike up prices and profits—something which has hit agricultural 
productivity very badly. 

In these conditions the outlaok for the South Asian economies looks pretty 
bleak—even if we shall see temporary upturns in the international and South 
Asian economic situation, the general tendency is towards stagnation. The 
prospects for the masses are likely to be precarious — —especially when one 
takes.into account a further characteristic of South Asia’s economic 
development, brought out clearly by the authors, the inequality in the dis- 
tribution of such benefits as there have been from economic growth. While 
the working masses have gained virtually nothing from development—and 
indeed important sections of‘the masses have seen their living standards 
decline—all the benefits have been siphoned off to the robber baron 
industrialists, the upper layers of the civil bureaucracy and the armed 
services and,,in the countryside, to the rich peasants and the landlords who 
are the main beneficiaries of the Green Revolution. 


This economic development—towards increased inequality and towards 
greater integration into a declining and stagnant world economy—has under- 
mined the stability of the post-independence period. The resultant increased 
class polarisation is portrayed movingly and vividly by Shivaraman in his 
study of the relations between the rural poor and untouchables and their 
masters in Thanjavur, Tamil Nad. What comes out of Shivaraman’s study, 
and that of Gough before it, is the class consciousness of the poor untouch- 
ables—their loyalty to the red flag in the face of a vicious physical repression 
of the landlords and the police. This secularised class consciousness contrasts 
markedly with the pompous arrogance of the Brahmin landlords with their 
studious adherence to the mystifications and mumbo-jumbo of the caste 
system. 
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It would be a mistake, however, to imagine that the increased instability has 
taken the form of a simple polarisation between a more class conscious mass 
movement of workers and poor peasants on the one hand and the capitalists 
and the landlords on the other hand—with the only thing holding back. the 
struggle of the masses being the physical repression and terror employed by 
the old order. This seems to be the kind of simplistic analysis underlying the 
approach of the CPI(M-L) in which the revolution appeared to be for the 
taking, once the masses had been stirred to revolt. by the assassination of 
their masters. In the Gough and Sharma volume, “Inquilab Zindabad” puts 
forward this notion as follows: | 


‘“‘The annihilation of the class enemies is the highest form of class struggle 
as well as the beginning of guerrilla warfare ... To carry out an action a 
guerrilla band is formed in utmost secrecy. This band takes the annihilation 
of a well-known oppressor as its task. The news of such a person’s death 
also frightens his fellow exploiters who then flee to the towns for safety. 
This eases the situation even further. The absence of class enemies in the 
countryside deprives the government of its information sources and the 
party becomes able to move and organise more freely.” (p.362) 


In the light of the fate of the CPI(M-L), many of whose militants are now 
dead or in jail, this reads far more like wishful thinking than as reality. 
Several essays draw up a balance sheet on this type of conception of the 
class struggle. The peasantry were not prepared for, and thus did not 
always understand or support assassinations—which did not grow out of 
a directly recognisable need to defend and advance their interests. The 
landlords, to be sure, fled to the towns but brought back the police with 
them. The police, in turn, chased the Naxalites back to the towns, leaving 
the peasantry to the tender mercies of the repressive forces. 


That armed action will be necessary to defend and advance the interests 

of the workers and poor peasants is indisputable. Tariq Ali recounts in his 
essay (in G&S) how “‘in every sizeable working class suburb in Calcutta, 
Indian troops with arms now wait in trucks. If, as I did, you ask a bourgeois, 
‘What are they waiting for?’ he will answer ‘The explosion’. ” (p.457) 


Thus any revolutionary organisation worthy of the name seeking to carry 
forward the struggle of the masses will have to find ways to prepare and 
organise mass resistance to repression. It will have to prepare and initiate 
armed actions growing out of, and a necessary extension of, the struggles 
of the people. This is a conception completely different from that of 
“Inquilab Zindabad”’ and his co-thinkers. 


However, the problems of the South Asian revolution are by no means 
simply reduceable to military questions. The economic and social processes 
undermining post-independence stability have made their impact felt 
through an extradrdinarily complex matrix of different social and political 
circumstances throwing up a wide range of political problems and issues 
requiring answers from the revolutionaries. In particular, the struggle of the 
masses is a very fragmented one—developing unevenly from region to 
region, cut across and deflected by divisions of caste, religion, linguistic, 
national and other considerations. A key task of the revolutionaries j is 
BISERely to find a way to overcome this uneven and fragmented form of 
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mass response. This is a serious problem for revolutionaries—thus Meghnad 
‘Desai (in RB) notes the difficulties faced by the Naxalites from the localised 
‘nature of their struggle. 


“‘The Naxalite movement in certain parts of India has attracted a lot of 
attention since its beginning in 1969. Its localisation in certain parts of India, 
especially West Bengal, Andhra and Kerala, meant that the federal govern- 
ment was able to counter it with the Central Reserve Police and the Army in 
each state separately. Attempts to link these separate movements via a 


‘Great March’ or formation of liberated zones met with little success.”’ (p.33). 


Nor is it simply that some regions are ahead of others in thelevel of inten- 
sity of the struggle. The overall picture is complicated by the fact that some 
regions are exploited by others in the raising of resources for development 
and the distributipn of the benefits of this procees—this has underlain lin- 
guistic and national tensions that have complicated the development of the 
class struggle. The case of Bangla Desh is the obvious case in point and the 
economic, social and political roots of Bangla Desh are traced out in several 
of the essays—by Mukherjee, Ahmed and Tariq Ali (in G&S) and by Nations 
and Ali (in RB). The heavy stress on Bengal is found in both books and is 
justified—there are many lessons to be learned from both West and East 
Bengal in the last few years and, as Tariq Ali points out, “What Bengal 
thinks today, India thinks tomorrow.”’ 


A multiplicity of other problems dividing and fragmenting the mass move- 
ment are dealt with in the two collections—if not always to the degree 
necessary considering the:prominence of these issues on the sub-continent. 
The related problems of religion and caste are cases in point. Ibne Azad and 
Premen Addy in their article on Bengal (in RB) explore the complexities of 
communalism in Bengal and its effect on the national movement against the 
British. Halliday (in RB) and Obeyseka (in G&S) outline the effect of reli- 
gious and ethnic differences dividing the Sinhalese and Tamil masses in 
Ceylon,:Shivaraman and Gough examine caste in the Thanjavur countryside. 
These are clearly big problems and a lot more study of them is going to be 
needed. It is evident that religion, class, caste, ethnic and national differences 
are very much tangled up one:with another. It is not just simply that religious 
differences divide in a vertical fashion the Muslim workers and peasants from 
the Hindu workers and peasants—there is often the complication that exploi- 
ters and exploited or oppressed and oppressing national groupings are of 
different religious beliefs. A number of examples can be given. There is that 
of East Bengal prior to the end of British rule where a Muslim peasantry 

was ruled over and exploited by Hindu landlords and moneylenders. There 

is the case of Kashmir where the nationalism of the Kashmiri masses is tied 
up withit heir faith in Islam and the opposition to this nationalism of Jan 
Sangh is tied to pro-Hindu chauvinism. Again there is the case of Ceylon 

that Halliday brings out: “Religiosity and racism cannot be disassociated in 
Ceylon: the local brand of Theravada Buddhism claims, much like Judaism 
that Sinhalese are a chosen people and that Ceylon is their sacred island, 
divinely elected to a unique historical and spiritual destiny by Buddha him- 
self. This wretched mystification naturally excludes the Tamils and other 
minorities from any equal role in national life’ (pp.167-168 in RB). 
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Caste divisions are closely tied up to religious ones. We have already mén- 


tioned the rapid development of a secular class consciousness and the 
struggle against oppression by the untouchables. These outcastes—and 
also the oppressed tribal groupings no analysed in either book—are fertile 
ground for work by communists. However, things are more difficult with 
the poor caste peasants. Shivaranam notes that the landlords in Thanjavur 
have had some success in dividing the poor caste peasants from their 

poor outcaste brothers. 


-Perhaps the biggest gaps in both collecaions are discussions a as to the role 
of the ‘‘classical proletariat” in the revolutionary process. An enormous 
amount of material is devoted to studying the roots of the struggle in the 
villages—but not so much to the development of the struggle in the towns 
and the problem of liaising between the two. Of course, in strict numerical 
terms the proletariat in the modern capitalist sector is small compared to 
the poor peasant masses—and even when compared numerically with the 
urban petty-bourgeoisie. However, its potential political weight and power " 
through its ability to paralyse a highly socialised and integrated modern 
productive apparatus is much greater than its numerical weight would 
suggest. The omission is perhaps not an accidental one. Most of the left 
parties—from the reformist and right wing CPI to the Maoists—stress a 
two-stage transition to socialism following the traditional Stalinist pattern. 
In this two-stage process the first stage is an anti-feudal and anti-imperialist 
one with a broad alliance that is supposed to include “progressive’’ sectors 
of the bourgeoisie. By its very nature this tends to lead to the struggle of 
the working class being held in check as this would endanger the prospects 
of alliance with “‘progressive”’ bourgeois elements. Thus the CPi found it 
rather difficult to snuggle up to the Congress Party on the one hand—and 
wholeheartedly push forward the railway workers’ strike on the other 
hand. The Dange leadership of the party opted for sabotaging the strike. 
The Maoists have also tended to neglect the struggle of the urban working 
class—-Mohan Ram (in-G&S) explains their conceptions as follows: “‘The 
basic task of the revolution is seen as the elimination of feudalism, 
comprador-bureaucrat capitalism, and imperialism. Of the major contra- 
dictions, that between feudalism and the broad masses of the people is 
viewed as the principal one. This determines the present stage of the 
revolution—the democratic stage, the essence of which is agrarian revolu- 
tion. The peasanty is to be the main force of the revolution, led by the 
working class through the medium of the CPI(M-L).” (pp.347-348) 


To dispute this approach is not to denigrate the role of the peasantry in 
the revolution—it is to stress the connection of the struggles of peasants 
and workers. Talk about ‘“‘principal contradictions’’ that must be dealt 
with first obscures the essential connection between the various tasks and 
stages of the revolution which flows from the connection between 
domestic capital, ‘the landed interests and international capital. In fact, 
the notion of contradiction is founded on the notion of the inner-connec- 
tion of all aspects of reality—so that one cannot impel a change in one 
aspect of society without this change entering into conteadiction with 
the stability of all the- other aspects of the social totality with which it is 
connected. The point is that arriving late onto the historical scene, and 
then developing sluggishly and in a ramshackle fashion, capitalism in 
South Asia has not been strong enough to radically challenge and sweep 
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away the rubbishiof the old order - caste, religious ideologies, cece and 
linguistic inequalities and oppressions. Instead the very weaknesses 0 oe 
capitalist development have accentuated these problems as the bourgeois! 
has used them to buttress its power. Likewise domestic capital has not 


only not broken free from the economic thralldom of international are ae 
- _it now collaborates with it to compensate for its weakness. pe see i 
Asia is distinguished by the integration and combination of ae : in es 
national capitalism, a senile domestic capitalism anda soni a as aes 
" and these three paftners cannot’ be dealt with separately since they % | : 


propping each other up. 


That the revolution will develop unevenly —as between town and puree 
and as between different nationalities, regions and ethnic groups —Is ee is 
putable. But the task of revolutionaries is to ensure that whatesst i ie 
starting point— which one cannot necessarily foresee in eee ane 
logic of the inner connections is followed right through to the c . . 
the task is to link together the struggles of workers and peasants so as 


channel the full force of the masses against the exploiters from as many 


different ditections as possible, drawing in wavering elements and isolating | 


the exploiters and their repressive forces. T his may mean an urban hence 
upsurge in the towns paralysing the preparations being made to meee 
peasant revolt in the countryside. On the other hand it might mean : e 
promotion of a peasant war, mass land seizures and the formation O 
peasants’ militias ti.harrass a bourgeois army which has retired to reroue 
in the countryside aftera workers’ upsurge in the towns. 


How the permanent revolutionary process could have developed out 2 ei 
Bangla Desh crisis is a major theme of both books. The left in Pane ee 
should have taken up the struggle against the national oppression e e 
Bengalis by West Pakistan while at.the same time linking the end o 
national oppression to the socialist revolution—why replace the ey 
and social enslavement to West Pakistani capital by economic an¢ a 
enslavement by a native Bengali ruling class? Given the acute cnsis - 

class conflict in West Bengal, links could have been made pacing ne 
struggles of the masses across the border with the perspective of. ing 
for a Red Bengal. A Red Bengal would then be a starting point to ane 
South Asian revolutionary process as 4 whole. Unf ortunately the le in 
East Bengal neglected the struggle against West Pakistani oppression —1n + 
small part due to the policies of China—and the leadership of a seit 
passed to the petty-bourgeois Awami League. The possibility of com di 
a mass struggle against national oppression and against class oppression wa 


thus missed. In the event, when the repression was unleashed sections of the 


left.did, correctly, participate in the resistance and began to increase sae 
weight in it—but the process was cut short by the intervention af as n on 
army and the installation of Mujib. The ruling classes are not tied to two 
stage theories and understood the potentially dangerous dynamic. 


The experiences of the last few years have been bitter ones. Many commun- 
ist militants are dead or in jail. Whatever their gaps or omissions, these two 
collections do provide a balance sheet of the main lessons to learnt from 


the last few years. Particularly valuable in this respect are those essays advanc- 


ing the thesis of Permanent Revolution for, although selfzcriticism has been 
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made of the ‘“‘annihilation line”? and much disillusion exists as to the role of 
China, it is far from being the case that the extreme left works in the 
strategic paradigm of the theory of permanent revolution.* While there is 

a considerable overlap in the material and also the authors in both books, it 
would be inappropriate to recommend one above the other. If widely read 


in South Asia, both books will help the ideological clarification of the 
militants of that sub-continent. 


Brian Davey 


*The JVP in Ceylon is an important exception. See Rohan Wijeweera’s Speech to the 
Criminal Justice Commission in RB pp.235-236. 


The Great proletarian 
cultural revolution and 
the Technocracy - Part 2 


3. The Hegemony of the Technobureaucracy 


The strengthening of the technocratic and technobureaucratic tenden- 
cies, which took place during the first Five Year Plan, was abruptly 
interrupted by the first phase of the “‘Great Leap Forward” and the 
‘People’s Communes’, only to be stepped up afterwards. This can be 
explained by the specific political causes of the failure of the Maoist 
policies. (51) This accelerated development began only three months 
after the creation of the People’s Communes, that is at the 6th Plenum 
of the Central Committee of the VIIIth Congress of the Chinese CP, in 
December 1958. The plenum decided in the first place to modify the 
conception of the people’s communes by recognising a stratification of 
three forms of property in collectivised agriculture, tending in this way 
to move back towards the previous cooperative structure. (52) It was 
a confirmation of the fact that the growth of the socialisation of prod- 
uction, which was the objective of the conception of people’s com- 
munes, is condemned to failure, in the absence of producers’ democ- 


_racy (53) and, under these conditions, a return to a growing privatisa- 


tion of production necessarily takes place. This growing privatisation 
of production modifies both the relations between the various units of 
production as well as the insertion of each producer in the social pro- 
cess of production. So, logically, the same plenum of the Central 
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Committee reintroduced the principle of economic calculation 54) 
and payment according to results. (55) This pragmatic attempt at a 
solution recreated the conditions of existence for the technocracy; the 
technobureaucratic tendencies were also inevitably strengthened, thus 
reanimating and sharpening the conflict inside the bureaucracy. This 
conflict appeared at the Lushan Conference 56 in August 1959, when 
Peng Teh huai. criticising the Maoist policy. made himself the spokes- 
man fur this tec hnobureaucracy. He attacked the voluntarism ot “put- 
ting politics in command” which as with the ‘‘Great Leap Forward’’, makes 
abstraction from the social and economic realities. he opposed to thus 
“netty bourgeois fanaticism” the necessity to take decisions on a 
scientific basis, (57) using the criteria of economic efficiency; thus he 
was demanding a clear recognition of the technocracy. (58) Although 
the Maoist bureaucracy succeeded, by slandering the individual, in 
stripping Peng Teh-huai of his functions, (59) that could not weaken 
the technocracy as a whole. The reduction, ten days later, of the 
indices of the Plan, which went up to 60%, was a forced admission of 
the complete failure of Maoist policies. The following phase of “consol- 
idation and adaptation” went in the direction of a strengthening of the 
technobureaucracy; since the Central Committee plenum in September 
1962, the latter is in process of raising its apparent short term pragma- 
tism to a general conception of the building of socialism. 


The new general line: ‘‘agriculture is the base, industry the leading 
factor’ (60) is first of all an expression, in this general form, of the 
rejection, which is shared by all tendencies, of the Stalinist model of 
development. Where the different tendencies hold considerably dif- 
ferent positions is on the question of the industrialisation of agriculture, 
which is crystallised in the problem of the relation between collectivi- 
sation and mechanisation. The Maoist position of People’s Communes 
advocated the view that collectivisation must precede mechanisation. | 
The technobureaucracy, together with its ideologues, rejected this posi- 
tion, which, according to them, fetishised the relations of production 
(61). They cited the failure of Maoist policies as an apparent proof of 
their theses. In their formulation, mechanisation first, then collectivisa- 
tion, this relationship is mechanically turned on its head. Putting the 
most rational development of the productive forces first is supposed to 
lead automatically to a transformation of the relations of production 

- (62). The political hegemony of the technobureaucracy which was 
established in the following period, shows us the concrete content of 
its “rationality”, unadulterated by tactical concessions. This “rationa- 
lity” is characterised by an immanent contradiction between privatisa- 
tion and centralisation since as the political representative of the 
technocracy, the technobureaucracy must favour its tendencies to 
privatisation, while, in its character as a bureaucracy, it remains still 
linked to central planning. That is why the technobureaucracy repre-- 
sents the perfect embodiment of the objective contradiction between 
the market and the plan (63), a plan that it must keep alive in a quite 
specific fashion. In its system of economic calculation,.one can trace 
this contradiction between market and plan, personified in the contra- 
diction between technocracy and bureaucracy, with which, in an always 
specific way, the interests of the proletariat both agree and diverge at 
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the same time. (64) The duality characterising the period of transition 
from capitalism to socialism, which springs from the coexistence of a 
central plan with market relations, can be grasped conceptually as a 
contiadiction between the production of use values and the production 
of exchange values (65); this contradiction appears both in the techno- 
bureaucratic plan (66) and on the market, and in these two forms of 
manifestation, it tends to veil the specific character of the relations of 
production, which are its base. Under the conditions of bureaucratic 
power, the market relations, which result from the level of the produc- 
tive forces and of the purely material socialisation of production, are 
inevitably strengthened with the result that social production is more 
and more based on interests linked to exchange value and therefore 
privatised; the technocracy is the social bearer of this mechanism. This 
privatisation of production is the tendential negation of the bureau- 
cracy, born from the negation of workers’ self-management by the 
bureaucracy. The privatisation, which is a product of the technocracy, 
itself brought into being by the instinct for self-preservation of the 
bureaucracy, is nonetheless endowed with an autonomous objective 
dynamic of its own on the basis of the principle of exchange value. This 
negation of the negatién provokes on the other hand central interven, 
tions by the bureaucracy, which in a deformed way represent the “use 
value” character of production. 


The growing orientation of production as.a function of the criteria of 
exchange value led in 1962 in China to decisive transformations in the 
process of production where profit became the essential measure. (68) 
To this transformation of the character of production corresponds a 
transformation in the mode of distribution (69), that is, both as far as 
the position of each producer in the social process of production is 
concerned as well as the relations between djfferent units of production, 
of distribution of the means of production and their products. The 


_ transformation of the distribution of products as well as of the means 


of production took place through a strengthened privatisation. (70); a 
phenomenon which was concretised in the system of economic calcula- 
tion. So, for example, the tractors and agricultural machinery put at 
the disposal of the People’s Communes in 1958 were for the most part 
returned to the Machine Tractor stations after 1962. They were then 
rented out to the People’s Communes and heightened the inequalities 
of development among them, by making the existing differences of 
productivity, and consequently of effective demand, the criteria which 
decided the use of the centralised agricultural machinery. This pre- 
ponderance of the monetary control of productivity made necessary the 
creation of a system of agricultural credit to finance the less productive 
and worst endebted People’s Communes. The mode of distribution 
resulting from the transformation of the character of production modi- ~ 
fies the relations of exchange in turn. (72) However, distribution and 
exchange are not only determined by production, they are themselves a 
determining moment of the population upon which they react. (73) 
'The product of these reactions is expressed in such phenomena as 
uneven development within and between different branches and 

regions, wastage of resources due to the orientation to exchange value 
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or material transformations of the structure of production. (74) The 
autonomous dynamic of a technocracy linked to exchange value, which 
is expressed in all these phenomena, as well as their repercussions, in all 
spheres of social production, represents a tendential threat to the use 
value character of production, that the bureaucracy, including the 
technocracy, must guarantee, that is why its intervention was made 
necessary. These reactions by the central authority affected both the 


industrial and the agricultural sector. In agriculture attempts were 
made to check the growing priv ) 
by means of a selection of regions. The objective was to concentrate 
investment (75) on the most productive regions, their relatively more 
rapid amortisation, allowing productivity to increase on the national 
level. The double plan of the technobureaucracy which is reflected in 
this idea, large-scale production and canalisation of the currents favour- 
able to privatisation, was also concretised in the creation, in the indus- 
trial sector, of combinations of branches (76) which from then on 
resembled the highly specialised enterprises discussed below and took 
the place of “‘autarchic” factories. (77) This specialisation had to allow 
a more rational utilisation of the means of production, thanks to which 
it woutd on the other hand impose a material limitation to the econo- 
mic calculation which persisted between the various units of production 
and consequently to interests linked to exchange value. (78) What is 
therefore expressed in the conception of the selection of regions and 
combinations of branches is an attempt by the technobureaucracy to 
centralise privatisation; this phenomenon appears as well on the politi- 
cal level in the direct collaboration of decision-making organs of indivi- 
dual enterprises and the central organs of power. The technobureaucra- 
tic attempt, a direct reaction to the autonomous dynamic of the tech- 
nocracy, to impose on the tendencies favouring privatisation a centra- 
lised material envelope must displace this autonomous dynamic, whose 
causes are social as well as its negative repercussions on a planned (77) 
economy. The econdmic balance sheet of the years 1964 and 1965 
shows globally a positive development. Production again reached the 
level of 1957 (80) after.the setback of 1958-61, although the growth — 
of population is not taken into account. Another important factor 
which makes these results relative is the persistence and partial deepen- 
ing of the disproportionalities between town and country, the specially 
selected regions and the others, and between the branches centralised 
into combines and local industry; at the same time there developed a 
corresponding social differentiation (81) and structural unemployment, 
especially among the youth. (82) , 
These negative results of technobureaucratic hegemony underline the 
fact that this specific form of bureaucratic power remains a prisoner of 
the general dilemma between centralisation and privatisation: on one 
hand by partially recognising the technocracy, it makes its objectivity 
ex plicit—a phenomenon that Stalinism tried to stifle with repression; 
on the other hand it masks this contradiction by a growing reification 
of the social relationships and atomises, even in this unexpected form 
of bureaucratic power, the proletariat as a class. 
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tion derived from the existence of the law of value, under the specific 
form which it takes in the system of economic calculation, the Maoist 
cpitique not being yapable of reflecting their social Content) can only 
stay on the plane of material forms. Its attempted transformation of 
the structure of the social division of labour at the subjective 
level, by the suppression of the separation between intellectual 
and manual labour, cannot but remain abstract and illusory; for the 
social division of labour 1s a function not only of the “multiple develop- 
ment of individuals” but of the weak level of the productive forces (and 
of the cultural level which results from it) and especially of the “‘private”’ 
structure of the relations of production (therefore also of the political 
expropriation of the proletariat). (85) The separation between manual 
labour and intellectual labour resulting from the general conditions of 
the social division of labour, which the formation of the technocracy 
endows with a particular social character, is only the-particular expres- 
sion of this general phenomenon. To the privatisation advocated by the 
technocracy, the technobureaucracy opposes a central limitation which 
channels its autonomous dynamic by modifying the material organisa- 
tion or production. When the decentralising schema of the Maoist 
bureaucracy puts forward the creation of autarchic productive units 
at the local level in opposition to this specific centralisation, it merely 
transforms the material character of social production. When it attacks 
the forms of manifestation of the objectivity of the technocracy, the 
Maoist theory remains prisoner of a subjectivist conception of value. 
This subjectivism leads politically to two consequences: on one hand 
to a practice which can only transform the material framework of social 
production; on the other hand, and just as inevitably, it leads to oppor- 
tunism. (86) The Maoist theory is not a revolutionary theory in this 
respect since a revolutionary theory must take as its starting point the 
dialectic of productive forces and relations of production, which, for 
the transitional period, can be reflected in the relationship between the 
law of value and workers’ self-management. (87) It is the ideological 
reflection of a bureaucratic practice, the theoretical justification for 
policies which maintain the social conditions of bureaucratic power, as 
the development of the “Cultural Revolution” confirms. The period of 
hegemony of the technobureaucracy, which was the political represen- 
tative of the technocracy and worked in its interests, was expressed in 
the bureaucracy by the formation of more and more distinct currents 
within the Chinese CP; it appeared, for example, in the fact that, after 
the 8th Plenum of the 8th Central Committee, in September 1967, no 
other plenum of the Central Committee took place for three years, and 
in the fact that, about 1964, Liu Shao Chi and Lo-Jui-Ching (88) openly 
demanded the resignation of Mao and Lin Piao. The concrete results of 
this period allowed the Maoist fraction from 1965 onwards to sharpen 
its criticism of the technobureaucracy, this took the form of direct 
attacks against some political representatives of the technocracy (for 
example against Peng Cheng from November 1965 to May 1966) (89) 
and of attempts to limit the powers of thé technocracy at the level of 
the individual enterprise. This was the object of the economic confer- 
ences of 27 January and 5 March 1966 in Peking; however, because of 
the strength of the technobureaucratic faction, these measures could 
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not be imposed by internal decisions of the party, so that in 1966, a> 
growing mass mobilisation against ‘‘party leaders taking the capitalist 
road” (90) became necessary. “To overthrow a regime, it’s essential in 
the first place to prepare opinion and work in the ideological domain 
(...) a great number of facts have shown that resistance can be swept 
aside provided that the masses are fully mobilised ...’”’, the problem is 
therefore to know if “the Party leadership will have the boldness to 
mobilise the masses without any hesitations”. (91) 


This necessity to mobilise the masses, understood as a tactical moment 
in an internal conflict of the bureaucracy, underlines with great sharp- 


ness the bureaucratic character of the Chinese CP, the mechanical 


freezing of the dialectical relationship between vanguard and masses. 
That this necessary mobilisation was also possible is explained not only 
by the material conditions already mentioned (social differentiation 
and structural unemployment) but also by the fact that a revolutionary 
conception was in the first stage opposed to existing bureaucratic 
power (for example a system of councils, the Paris Commune) (92). 
Although this mass mobilisation was bureaucratically called into being, 
it could, through its own dynamic, modify the relationship between 
party and class and to begin with partially suppress the bureaucratic 
character of the mobilisation, or else it could turn round and end up in 
a strengthening of bureaucratic power. (93) 


It is well known that the mobilisation of the “Cultural Revolution’”’ 
took its point of departure in the education sector, which the material 
conditions alone are not sufficient to explain. So the official Maoist 
communiques had to create a justification which rests on a specific 
interpretation of the relationship of base and superstructure and claims. 
thanks to a transformation of the “bourgeois” superstructure, to adapt 
this to the already existing socialist economic base, this phenomenon 

is summed up in the formula: ‘“‘make revolution while stimulating prod- 
uction’”’. (94) Contrary to the fetishism of productivity spread in the 
transitional societies of Eastern Europe, the Maoists stress two points 
with which it is possible to agree at a very general level: on the one hand 
the essentially self-critical nature of the revolution (95), the permanent 
transformation of the social relations in the transitional period, which 
alone can allow a development from a purely material socialisation to a 
real socialisation of production; on the other hand the importance of the 
relationship of the base and the superstructure in this process of trans- 
formation. But if we conceive of the relationship between base and 
superstructure as a dialectical relationship between social consciousness 
and the level of development of the productive forces (i.e. a relationship 
in which social consciousness is determined by the development of the 
productive forces and the growing socialisation of production, but where 
on the other hand, social consciousness itself reacts on production and 
pushes it forward), this conception is different from the Maoist concep- 
tion. The latter takes this dialectical relationship as a unilateral mecha- 
nism, in which simply a “bourgeois”? superstructure must be adapted to 
an already “‘socialist’’ base (96). From this split between base and super- 
structure, the Maoists further deduce a separation of the cultural domain 
and the domain of material production; this separation does not corres- 
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pond however to the Marxist conception of base and superstructure 


oo (97), which signifies an int erdependence and penetration of all social — 


domains and. not a flat localisation by sectors. This-schematism in the 
delimitation of sectors is the space in which the subjectivism of analysis 
of society can operate, as well as the “theory” of the practice of the 
“Cultural Revolution”; the struggle against the objectivity of the 
technocracy, a struggle which nevertheless recognises and respects it and 
is directly solely against its political representative, the technobureau- 
cracy, must for this reason use the tactic of a mobilisation of the “super- 
structure”, i.e. a mobilisation of those who do not directly take part 
in the material process of production, thus allowing the bureaucracy to 
maintain itself as such. (98) Although it could be shown that the Maoist 
‘bureaucracy reflects the moments of a bureaucratic practice, and that | 
it is in the final analysis the rationalisation of this practice, we should _ 
not invent a coherence of theory and practice which neglects the purely 
empirical necessities which essentially determine this practice itself. 
The “Cultural Revolution” whose development is only apparently ana- 
logous to that of the “Great Leap Forward’, marks a turning point 
which was imposed by purely empirical necessities: the recognition of 
the objectivity of the technocracy, which must however enter into con- 
flict with the autonomous dynamic of the mass movement. This dynam- 
ic was concretised in the movement of the Red Guards, from June 1966 
onwards, in its great internal differentiation (99) and in the fact that 
some sections of the mobilised youth tried to extend the movement 
beyond the limits fixed by the bureaucracy and to carry it into the 
sphere of production. Unleashed by the bureaucracy, the struggle of the 
Chinese youth against certain factions of the bureaucracy became more 
and more consciously bound up with the struggle against the techno- 
cracy at the level of the individual enterprise. It is not only because of 
the immediate experience of struggle which Chinese youth accumulated 
in the course of the “‘Cultural Revolution”, (100) but in fact because 
of this very ambivalence of its struggle, because of its becoming aware 
of the relationship between the technocracy, its political representatives 
and its social conditions, that this youth came to constitute a growing 
danger for the bureaucracy as a whole. 


This development marks the turn of the tide of the “Cultural Revolu- 
tion”. In order not to lose control over the mass movement, the bureau- 
cracy felt forced to intervene in the process of mobilisation of the 
workers and peasants—an intervention which was facilitated by the 
material conditions existing (101) and the conflicts with the Red 
Guards. The technobureaucratic faction and the technocracy, which 

was itself called into question, sought to guide the workers’ and peas- 
ants’ movement towards material objectives; they could thus be linked 
to their immediate needs, while at the same time striving to limit the 
masses to them. (102) The Maoist faction replied to this policy of con- 
cessions imposed on the technobureaucracy by the pressure of the 
workers and peasants by a policy of denunciation of ‘““economism” (103) 
and opposed to it the direct struggle of “‘red rebels” that it organised 
against the ‘“‘capitalists” at the level of the individual enterprise, that is 
the technocracy. The policy of concession adopted by the technobureau- 
cracy and the temporary deviation of the Maoists from their original 
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tactical project (a struggle exclusively aimed at the technocracy) were 
the inevitable bureaucratic reactions to the development of the sponta- 
neity of the workers and the peasantry, they could not however totally 
channel its development. 


The spontaneity of the revolutionary class culminated in Spring 1967 
in.demands and forms of organisation and struggle which clearly show 
"at the Chinese workers and peasants, following certain sections of the 


' youth, were emancipating themselves more and more fram the sectoral 


limits set by the bureaucracy. In their action they trarisformed the 
economism which had been pursued by the technobureaucracy and 
denounced by the Maoists into demands which passed directly from the ~ 
improvement of their material conditions to the elimination of social 
privileges (differentiation within the working class and peasantry, 
between town and country, privileges of certain social layers, certain 
sections of the student youth, the bureaucracy and the technocracy). 
This consciousness of the “contradictions among the people” was 
expressed in a wide range of forms of struggle, lightning work-stoppages, 
general strikes, occupations of public buildings (104), occupations of 
public transport to go to demonstrate in Peking in support of their 
demands, (105) liberation of prisoners in Tsinan, Canton, Peking and 
Charnin,; occupation of the printing press of the central organ, Renmin 
Ribao (106). The consciousness of the Chinese proletariat did not 
appear only in these forms of struggle, but also in the rebirth after 1967 
of independent organisations on a national scale (107}, after the dissolu- 
tion in 1966 of the official mass organisations such as the Union of 
Communist Youth and the All Chinese Trade Union organisation. And 
the consciousness of some sections of the proletariat and youth appeared 
also in the fact that they put into practice (for example, during the 
‘Shanghai Commune) (108) forms of organisation which the bureaucracy 
only conceived of as slogans to mobilise the masses in a conflict internal 
to the bureaucracy. The Maoist bureaucracy, which increasingly 
prevailed over the technocratic faction, reacted to this spontaneity of the 
revolutionary class in-a way which confirms the extent to which it felt 
itself threatened by’ this process. Thus, for example, the national organi- 
sations which we have cited were declared “counter-revolutionary” and 
dissolved (109); in the same way, after 14 days of existence, the Shang- 
hai Commune saw its liberty restricted (110); enterprises were occupied 
by the army (111) and there were a great number of imprisonments. 
(112) 


Given the dimensions that the revolutionary action of the proletariat 
had assumed, these military and administeative actions did not how- 
ever suffice to guarantee in the long term the existence of bureaucratic 
power; the latter had to modify the very form of its power and create 
the appropriate organisational conditions. After three or four months 
of workers’ and peasants‘ struggle, the solution advanced by the Maoists 
took shape in March 1967. This comprised two aspects of decisive 
importance for the whole future development: the slogan ‘“‘most of the 
cadres are good” and the use of the army. (113) This turn—at the same 
time compromise and repression—can be explained only by the degree 
of development of the mass movement and the power of Maoist opposi- 
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tion, that is to say of the social forces which were politically represen- 
ted by it at all levels of the decision-making process. The Maoist bureau- 
cracy was thus forced to return to what had been the point of departure 
for its strategy of “cultural revolution”: the struggle exclusively against 
the technobureaucracy (114). We do not intend to take up this process, 
which came to an end only a year later at the 12th “enlarged”’ plenum 


of the 8th Central Committee of the Chinese CP in October 1968 (115), | 


but to draw some conclusions on the contradictions which necessarily 
flow from this particular form of bureaucratic power. The recognition 
of certain social forms expressed in a compromise with the old cadres 
and the bureaucratic attempt to channel the mass movement are a con- 
stituent moment of the creation of the “revolutionary committees” 
which represent the organisational side of the solution advanced by the 
Maoist bureaucracy. 

The bureaucratic character of this “triple revolutionary alliance of the 


army, the cadres and the masses” is apparent in its constitution and 
composition. The “revolutionary committees’’, originally conceived of 


as new decision-making organs at all levels, were first put in place at 


province level by the military control commissions existing since Feb- 


. -ruary 1967. The bureaucratic procedure of cooption (116) was accom- 


panied by a campaign of denunciation of “ultra democratism”’ and of 
the “conservative formalism of a superstitious belief in elections” (117); 
here we see the cynical negation of the principles of the Paris Com-— 
mune which was still a point of reference at the ‘‘Cultural Revolution”. 
This constitution and individual composition which clearly showed the 
dominant role of the army (118) explains why the constitution of 


-revolutionary committees took a year and a half just at provincial level. 
This form of organisation of the revolutionary committees implies that 


a conscious insertion of the technocracy in the process of decision is 
accepted at the level of the individual enterprise, but at the same time 
that it is submitted to the direct political control of the army and the 
representatives of the Maoist mass organisations. In this way a direct 
and permanent form is created, in which the social conflict between 
the proletariat, the bureaucracy and the technocracy can evolved; a 
conflict that Stalinism stifles by repression, but of which the techno- 
cracy is objectively the bearer. The Maoist bureaucracy must also leave 
intact the social roots of this conflict; it can only formally modify its 
organisational expression which implies necessarily the permanent 
danger of a new outbreak of this conflict. If the first result of the “‘Cul- 
tural Revolution” is a weakening of the bureaucracy as a whole, which 
explains the contradiction between compromise and repression which 
is concretised in the “revolutionary committees’’, subsequent develop-. 
ments in China show two tendencies (119) which threaten to outflank 
in two different ways this formal and organisational attempt at a solu- 
tion: on the one hand, the tendency resulting from the automomous 
dynamic of the technocracy, which is already forcing the recognition of 
phenomena which a little while ago were rigorously rejected (120); on 
the other hand symptoms of the persistence and reawakening of the 
spontaneity of the revolutionary class. (121) Mao Tse Tung confirmed 
this state of affairs at the 9th Congress of the Chinese CP in 1969 (122), 
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but he foresaw at the same time the possibility of a new revolution in 
the years to come, which will determined by the same conditions as the 
“Cultural Revolution’: by the objectivity of the technocracy, a neces- 
sary product of bureaucratic power, and by the possibility for the 
alienated consciousness of the revolutionary class to transform itself 
into a consciousness of its own alienation and a political revolution, 
which will sweep away the bureaucragy and its bastard, the technocracy. 


WERNER OLLE ULF WALTER 


(Translated from “Critiques de l’Economie Politique’ No. 7-8: “‘La 
Nature des pays de PEst’’, pp. 277-290. ) 
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51. Cf on this subject Ernest Mandel, ‘‘Cing annees de bouleversements econo- 
miques en Chine’, Quatrieme internationale, No. 18, 1963. 

52. =“... The property of the production brigade (that is the village, which recons- 
titutes the old cooperative [the authors] ) constituted the base of course; the 
People’s Commu nes own a part of the means of production and the production 
group (which comprises of 20 to 30 families [the authors] ) possess a small part of 
them. Thus property in the People’s Communes still keeps a copperative charac- 
ter."’ Chou En-Lai, ‘‘Report on the correction of principal objectives of the Natio- 
nal Economic Plan in 1959 and the later development of the movement for the 
increase of production and saving."’ In German: Peking 1959, p.11. 

53. Chou En-Lai explains the failure of the People’s Communes by an “’excess 
of administrative centralisation’, ‘unevenness in distribution’ and ‘‘phenomena 
of wastage’. (op cit, p. 10) 

54. The system of economic calculation practised today in all the transitional 
societies of Eastern Europe, is an expression of the fact that social production can 
only be ‘stimulated’ by material incentive, both as far as the level of the enter- 
prise is concerned (autonomous economic exploitation of means intended for 
enlarged reproduction) as well as at the individual level (remuneration according 
to the principle of efficiency: base salary plus bonuses) (Cf on this subject by way 
of introduction: Walter Lindner, Aufbau der Sozialismus oder Kapitalistische 
Restauration?—Zur Analyse der Wirtschaftsreformen in der DDR und der CSSR 
Erlangen 1971, p.46-54). As far as the relationship between the different units : 
of agricultural production were concerned, they are dealt with in the following 
quotation: “Bt this time, the brigades made contracts of various types with the 
teams (= production group [the authors]) ... Let us quote for reference a type 
of contract called san bao yi jiang (three guarantees and a bonus) in which the 
team promises to fulfil a given production, to which a resale price is given. A bonus 
is provided in the case of overfulfilment of the plan."’ (Helene Marchisio, ‘‘Payment 
systems in the People’s Communes”, in Bettelheim, Marchisio, Charnere, La Const- 
betes de Socialisme en Chine, Paris Maspero, ‘‘Petite collection Maspero’’, 1968 
Pp.d0. 
55. Cf the Central Committee resolution ‘‘Some problems concerning the 
People’s Communes”, Peking 1959. 

56. Weare dealing here with the 8th Plenum of the 8th Central Committee of 
the Chinese CP which was held from the 9th to the 16th August 1959. 

57. ‘Petty bourgeois fanaticism causes us to commit ‘leftist’ errors. During the 
Great Leap Forward, in 1958, | was like many other comrades excited by the con- 
quests of the Great Leap Forward and the seal of the mass movement (!). Some 
leftist’ tendencies developed to a certain degree: we wanted to jump straight to 
communism. We went from the wish to the thought that we were the first: we 
forgot the mass line and the method which consists in finding the truth through 
facts, a method which had inspired the party for a long time. We ended up by leav- 
ing reality behind and did not succeed in winning the masses’ support. The law of 
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value for example was precipitately rejected and the ffee provision of means of 
subsistence introduced too soon (...) Some techniques were, without reflection, 
adopted and popularised (!) and some economic laws were denied in an unthought- 
out way. These were ‘leftist’ tendencies. According to some comrades, everything 
could be compensated for, provided that one put ‘politics in command’ (:..). The 


. ‘primacy of politics’ cannot be substituted for economic: principles, still less for 


concrete economic measures (!). One must give to the ‘primacy of politics’ the 
same importance as to effective, economic measures: neither of the two must be 
underestimated or neglected. In general, it is more difficult to correct these 

‘leftist’ phenomena than to free oneself from rightist conservative ideas, the politi- — 
cal experience of our Party has proved it (!)"’ (Source: Ko-ming Chuan-lien, Peking, 
24.8.67; in German in BOS 5/1968, p.14 et seq; a more precise German translation 


-is found in Joachim Glaubitz Opposition gegen Mao—Abendgesprache am Yen-sham 
_und andere, Dokumente, Freiburg 1969. 


58. Peng Teh-huai who pretends to talk in the name of the people (‘‘The people 
demand an immediate transformation of present relationships’) exploits their 
discontent to give greater force to solutions favoured by the technocracy. 


59. — At the time when the conflict between the Chinese CP and the USSR CP 


was aggravated, Peng Teh-huai’s relations with the Soviet Union offered the pretext 
to dismiss him from the post of Defence Minister, which ‘‘Mao’s close comrade-in- 
arms, Lin Piao’’ took over. Other changes of personnel permitted a greater and 
greater strengthening of the influence of Maoist cadres in the Army. 

60. Chou En Lai, op cit, p.18 et seq. 

61. ‘These last years we have bogged ourselves down in a hollow verbiage on the | 
relationships of production and we have transformed them into a metaphysical 
Object (...) We have forgotten productivity and the subjective initiative of indivi- 
duals’’ (Sun Yeh-Fang: FCA April 1970). 

62. The theoreticians of the GDR, for example, also put this forward in the 
Politische Okonomie des Sozialismus und ihre Anwendung in der DDR, Berlin/ 
GDR 1969, p.202: ‘’The conscious use of economic laws in the economic system 
of socialism has the end of assuring a heightened growth of labour productivity in 
a continuous way. This is the pivot and the hinge of economic growth and also 
therefore the political strengthening of socialism.” 

63. In his controversy with Sweezy, Bettelheim had underlined that this contra- 
diction is only an ideological ‘surface effect’’ which “does not show the real 
relationships’’. If Bettelheim is ready to agree here that, for him, market and plan. 
are only forms of manifestation of determined social forces, it is however prob- 
lematic to see him abandon this relationship between form of manifestation and 
social content when he qualifies for example the bureaucracies in the transitional 
societies as ‘‘Red bourgeoisie’, ‘Soviet bourgeoisie” or ‘State bourgeoisie’. (Cf. 
Charles Bettelheim, Ca/cul economique et formes de propriete, Paris 1971). 

64. As we have explained above, within these specific relations of production, 
the bureaucracy necessarily represents the proletariat’s interests in its double 
character, although in-a deformed way—this deformation results from the bureau- 
cracy’s own interests. This dual character thus expresses the contradiction between 
the identity and conflict with the proletariat’s interests. The necessity for the 
technocracy flows from this political expropriation of the proletariat, which the 
bureaucracy first associates to its interests by corruption in its power system. In 
this phase of bureaucratic crisis, its interests coincide with those of the corrupted 
technocracy; the latter, however, through the specific form of its insertion in the 
productive process, increasingly develops a tendency to autonomy which finds its 
political reflection inside the bureaucracy in the form of the technobureaucracy, . 
although the techocracy is placed in a partial contradiction with the whole of the 
bureaucracy. To the extent that the technocracy questions the bureaucratically 
centralised character, therefore the specific form of social planning, its struggle is 
joined with that of the proletariat at this level. But as, through its tendency to 
privatisation, it simultaneously transforms the content of social planning, it is 
openly opposed to the proletariat’s class interests, although this privatisation— 
through the fact that it always also implies a privatisation of the position of the 
producers in the social process of production—brings about a partial identity of 
interests with the most privileged elements among the producers and those of 
the bureaucracy and thus reproduces the atomisation of the proletariat, its 
weakening as a Class, under a reified form. The whole dynamic of the existing 
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transitional societies is given in this specific relationship, in itself contradictory, 
of the bureaucracy, technocracy and proletariat. It constitutes the material 
base which makes it possible for the technobureaucracy to mobilise the proleta- 
riat or for the bureaucracy to mobilise them at certain stages of their conflict; but 
it is also thanks to it that one or the other can partially take the lead of the 
proletariat’s struggle and lead astray in this way its process of emancipation. A 
revolutionary strategy in:these countries, if it does not wish to become the toy 
of bureaucratic and technobureaucratic tendencies, must offer this dynamic a 
conscious and concrete expression. 
65. Lindner, Aufbau ... op cit, p.1 et seq, questions the use of Marxist 
categories by correctly conceiving market and plan as a form of manifestation 
in itself contradictory of the production of use values and exchange values, and 
by postulating consequently the need for ‘‘transitional”’ categories. If one could 
accept this thesis for categories such as wages, etc. it could not be the case for use 
value and exchange value, because exchange value is linked to every form of 
commodity production; and use values (...) form the substance of this wealth. 
(Capital, |, p.36). The superimposition in the transitional period of use value 
production and exchange value production, is not a problem concerned with the 
definition of concepts, but of the analysis of the determined social structure 
through which this phenomenon is expressed. 
66. The contradiction between use value and exchange value is translated in 
the technobureaucratic plan, in the extent to which, by fixing the norms, it 
determines a minimal production of use values, while guaranteeing on the other 
hand, by the establishment of inferior norms to the real productivity of the enter- 
prises, a production of exchange values, which become part of the enterprise's 
accumulation funds. In the Stalinist plan, which denies the law of value, the 
‘relationship between use value and exchange value does not directly appear in 
the plan. For a bureaucratically centralised planning of use value production ata 
weak level of the development of the productive forces, necessarily implies forced 
redistribution which must in itself stimulate, as a reaction, individual exchange 
relationships, of which the black market provokes in return a growing recognition 
of the law of value in the plan, to canalise these tendencies. 
67. Bettelheim seized this phenomenon as well as the category 1 value form, as 
a ‘‘form of plan’. 
68. After the diminishing of the role of profit during the ‘‘Great Leap"’,a 
powins importance was given to it after 1961, which was not reversed after that 
ate. 
69. Marx divided distribution into ‘distribution of instruments of production”, 
“distribution of members of society between the different branches of production” 
and their result the “distribution of products" (Fondements, op cit, p.25) 
70. Beginning from 1960 private plots were restored in the countryside. Radio 
Peking reported on 2.12.63 that 42.5% of the whole of the income of the People’s 
Communes originated from private production (FCA May 1964). In industry, the 
practice of piecework wages and bonuses was strengthened and the differentiation 
of wages was enlarged stil! more. 
o At the end of 1962, 88% of tractors were already centrally collected in the 
72. That appeared clearly for example in the countryside, where the extension 
of private plots, that is the growth of the private expenditure of social labour, ree. 
quired the final social sanction of the market. 
73. On the subject of the internal relationship between production, distribution, 
exchange and consumption, see Karl Marx, Fondements, p.17-29. 
74. In the sphere of agricultural production, the structure of production was 
modified from 1964 in such a way that 50% of gross revenues of the communes 
Originated from auxiliary activities (that is individual or collective production of 
everything except cereals) for example the preparation of herbal medicines, sericul- 
ture for which there was no need to call on the services of the MTS. By virtue of this 
transformation on the structure of production, a growing part of the social surplus 
product was dedicated to the import df cereals. 
75. Essentially hydraulic constructien, the use of chemical fertilisers and insecti- 
cides, the use of electricity and the use of agricultural machines. 
76. One of the most important documents concerning the Chinese debate on 
specialisation is Fan Mu-han’s article entitled: ‘Specialisation in industrial produc- 
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tion’’ which appeared in the review Recherche Economique, Peking, 17.10.63, in | 
which the Chinese conception of combinations of branches is expounded. In 1964 
combinations were created in four branches; in 1965 there aiready existed 12 in 
important branches (for example, agricultural machinery). The development of 
specialised factories and cooperatives must be supported by the following measures: 
(a) redistribution of investment 


(b) —_ limitation of investments dedicated to the growth of “extended” enter- 
prises. 
(c) improvement of the distribution of raw materials 


(d) machines de rechange produced by the cooperatives are exempted from 
taxation or placed ina single category of imposition (Renmin Ribao, 
20.2.65; cf FCA, Sept, 1965. 
77. So, for example, the diesel motor factory Pengpu worked in cooperation 
with 21 other factories after 1963. Bara 
78. A comparison with the Cuban empresas consolidadas (consolidated enter- 
prises) brings out the essential differences with the technobureaucratic combina- 
tions. In the first place Che Guevara began in his conception from the fact that 
technology ‘‘must be chosen where it is most developed and can be adapted to the 
new society (...) without fear of the contagion of bourgeois ideology ... (Oeuvres 
revolutionnaires, op cit, p.153). But it emphasises on the other hand that this 
technology must be stood on its head. (Ibid and this, thanks to the gathering 
together in the empresas consolidadas of a multiplicity of units of production on 
a common technological base, a collecting together, which constitutes in the sugar 
industry, for example, a unity.of agricultural and industrial production. The most 
important aspect is the absence of material stimulants to production, among these 
production units and within each of them (budgetary financing system) which does 
not allow existing differences of productivity to be valorised. 
79. So the central ministries which were abolished in 1958 were resurrected in 
1963 and the principle of central management reinforced. The collaboration of 
central economic functionaries with the leadership of each enterprise was generally 
direct, therefore excluding the regional committees of the party. 


80. In 1963 the production of cereals was about 190 million tonnes; it reached 
in absolute figures the 1957 level and even passed it in some sectors. 
81.  Ontherelationship of the town’s to the country’s income, cf note 47. The 


differences between the various branches sometimes reached 100% at the level of 
comparable salary. The 11 income zones into which China is divided show a 
difference of 3% from one region to another, Shanghai having the highest level. 

(Cf FCA, July-August 1968). 

82. To overcome the unemployment problem, particularly in the towns, in 
1962 Chou En-lai presented to the People’s National Congress a ten-point plan 
designed to reduce the urban population. Po-l-Po demanded (To Kung Pao, Hong 
Kong, 14.1.64) that urban population was reduced by 20%. This uenmployment 
problem was exacerbated by the rural exodus occasioned by the sometimes 
premature dissolution of autarchic local enterprise without a sufficient number 

of new jobs being created in the big and middle sized specialised industries to 
correspond. The number of students and highschool graduates having received 
some qualification was about 20 millions, while scarcely more than 5 million 
young people could obtain a job matching their qualifications. The majority could 
not even obtain a simple job in industry, but had to work in the countryside. 

(Cf. E. Mandel, Versuch... op cit, p.52): | 

83. Onthe other aspects of the Maoist analysis (State Party etc.), cf in particu- 
lar the “Ninth Commentary on the Open Letter of the Central Committee of the 
USSR CP’’, Die Polemik uber die Generallinie der internationalen kommunistichen 
Bewegung, Berlin 1971, p.463 et seq. 

84. “Sun Yeh Fang racks his brains trying to envelope his economic programme 
for the restoration of capitalism with a theoretical cloak which he called the “theory 
of the law of value’ "’ (Peking Rundschau, No. 44/45, 1966). This subjectivism was 
immortalised by Mora when-he defined value as a “‘category created by man, in 
determinate circumstances with a determinate aim” (Mora in E. Che Guevara, 
Oeuvres revolutionnaires, op cit, p.140) 

85: ‘Right can never be higher than the economic structure of society and its 
cultural development conditioned thereby. In the higher phase of communist 
society after the enslaving subordination of the individual to the division of labour 


we 
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and thereveth also the antithesis between mental and physical lebour hes venished | 
(...) after the productive forces have aleo increased with the all-round development 


_ of the individual...’ (Marx, Critique of the Gotha Programme; Marx-Engels ‘Setec- 


ted Works’, internetione! Publishers, New York ,p. 324). Lenin explains on this 
subject: ‘The economic basis for the complete withering away of the State is such 
a high state of development of communism at which the antithesis between 
mental and physical lebour disappears, at which there consequently disappears one 
of the priecipa!l sources of modern social inequality -a source, moreover, which 
cannot on any account be removed immediately by the mere conversion of the 
means of production into public property by the mere expropriation of the 
Capitalists. This expropriation will meke it possible for the productive forces. to 
develop to 8 tremendous extent .. But how rapidly this development will proceed, 
how soon it will reach the point of breaking eway from the division of labour, 
doing away with the antithesis between mental and physical labour, we do not 
know and cannot know.” | 
86. While the Chinese CP favours the Soviet Union with epithets such as 
“fascist’’ or “social imperialist’ it praises Rumenia as “Communist’’, While 
Yugoslavia was since 1956 and for some yeers the target of attacks indirectly 
aimed at the Soviet Union or the Chinese techo(bureau)cracy, today the Chinese 
CP eulogises its ‘autonomous’ development. 

87. Cf on this subject one of Comrade Mandetl’'s contributions to the discussion 
on Cuban planning: “Das Wertgesetz in seiner Beziehung zur Arbeiterselbstver wal- 
tung und Investition in der Wirtscheft der Arbeiterstaaten’’ (Die Internationale, 
no. 1, Vienna 1964, p. 68 et seq.) 

88. When we talk of a bureaucratic faction (for example, Peng-Teh-hwai, Lo Jui- 
Ching, Teng-Hsiav-ping, Po-|-Po and others) we do not mean by this any imagined 
“theory of conjuros’’ which some bourgeois authors put forward, who stey 
imprisoned in personal astrology, but the fact that this faction represented the 
same socia/ forces. it is incontestable that in spite of this identity of interests, 
differences exist inside this faction; we must not however begin to think in terms 
of ‘’the right, the liberals and the left’’, which obscures their common social 
identity. Among this faction, which we call technobureeucracy, there exists a 
contradictory appreciation of the Soviet Union, which accompanies its strategy 
for the building of socialism. On the one hand, their . conception follows the main 


outlines of developments which have taken place in the Soviet Union since 1956; 


but they support a large part of the criticisms addressed to the USSR CP (for 
example on the problems of peaceful coexistence, of the peaceful transitions to 
socialism in the metropolitan and underdeveloped countries, the deformation of 
the Soviet CP and its pretensions to hegemony within the international commu- 
nist movement). Further, inside the technobureaucratic fraction different positions 
exist as to the possibility of a common foreign policy with the Soviet Union. Thus, 
for example, Peng-teh-Huai and Lo Jui Ching are declared pertisans of a united 
military front, Liu Chao Chi and Teng Hsiao Ping subordinate this problem to a 
revision of Soviet economic policy, and Peng Chang for example rejects the possi- 
bility of any reconciliation with the Soviet CP. | 
89. The attacks against Peng Cheng (member of the Political Bureau of the 


‘Chinese CP, President of the Peking Municipal Committee) at first took the form 


Qf a literary criticism of the works of Wou Han (who wes also Peng’s assistant) 


and those of Teng Touo (chief editor of the Peking municipal committee’s journal) 


which defended the rehabititation of Peng-Teh-huai, as for example did Wou Han’s — 
piece entitied “The Destitution of Hai-Jouei’’. (As we only partially dealt with 
the chronology of the cultura! revolution in our article, we can go back here to. 
comrade Maitan’s detailed expose in Le parti, /‘ermee dans le revolution culturelle 
chinoise. As far as Peng Cheng’s personality is concerned, it’s important to know 
that on several occasions he made himself the spokesman of the technobureau- 
cratic faction by attacking the Maoist position on the problem of collectivisation 
and mechanisation (for example at the 8th Ministry Conference for Mechanical 
Construction in August 1965) and advocated a centralisation of agricultural 
machinery in selected areas. Peng Cheng’s revision in February 1966 of a docu- 
ment of the Hupei Province Party Committee on the problem of agricultural 
mechanisation which stressed the correctness of the Maoist position ended up in 
May with Peng being stripped of his functions (he was among other things, a 
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member of the first Central Committee group for the Cultural Revolution, the 
"group of 5°’! 
90. This expression, very widespread during the Cultural Revolution to stigma- 
tise the technobureaucratic faction, already appeared in the ‘‘polemic on the 
general line’’, for example in the 9th commentary in 1964, at the time of the 
internal conflict, notably in the Chinese CP Central Committee circular of 16 May 
+966 which annuls Peng Cheng’s ‘February Report” and in the 16 points” of 
the 11th Plenum of the 8th Central Committee in August 1966; these two docu- 
ments, although the full meeting had already been ‘‘enlarged’’ to regional func- 
tionaries and revolutionary representatives from the big schools, have as a whole 
a compromise character (for example: protection of minorities, protection of 
scientists and technicians). (The two documents of May and August 1966 can be 
found in Jean Daubler’s Histoire de las Revolution culturelle proletarienne en 
Chine, Paris Maspero:1970, p.271 et seq, 279 et seq). 3 
91. “Central Committee decision on the Chinese Communist Party on the 
“Great Proletarian Guitural Revolution’’ (16-point decision Peking 1966 quoted 
from Daubler, op cit, p.279, 281) | 
92. ‘The groups, committees and congress of the Cultural Revolution are the 
best new forms of organisation in which the masses can educate themselves under 
the leadership of the CP ... they make an excellent bridge allowing our party to 
keep the closest contact with the masses. They are organs of power for the prole- 
tarian revolution (...) Consequently the groups, committees and congress of the 
Cultural Revolution must not be temporary organisations, but permanent mass 
organisations, functioning over a long period (...) We must apply a system of 
general election similar to that of the Paris Commune, to elect the members of 
the groups and committees of the Cultural Revolution and the Congress represen- 
tatives (...) Such members and representatives can be replaced by election or 
recalled by the masses after discussion ..."" (16 point direction quoted from 
Daubier, op cit, p.285-6). 
93. Examples of this relationship between the spontaneity of the masses and 
the reaction of the Party can be found especially in Czechoslovakia (14th CP 
Congress in 1968, workers’ councils), reactions which themselves increased the 
bureaucratic repression (intervention of ‘‘fraternal’’ bureaucracies, disbanding of 
mass Organisations, temporary halting of the would-be 14th Congress of the 
Czech CP in 1971). Cf on this subject GIM Info No. 2, op cit. 
94. ‘The Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution’s aim is the revolutionisation 
- of man’s thought, so that in the sphere of work, one can obtain the best results 
as far as speed, quality and economy are concerned. The best development of the 
Cultural Revolution and the guarantee of good quality work in every sphere will 
be guaranteed provided that the masses are fully mobilised and that adequate 
measures are taken. 

“The Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution is a powerful motive force in the 
development of the productive forces of our society. It is incorrect to juxtapose 
the Cultural Revolution to the development of production.’ (Point 14 in the 
16-point resolution in Daubier, op cit p.288). 

95. Marx described this permanently self-critical character of the revolution: 
“On the other hand, proletarian revolutions criticise themselves, constantly inter- 
rupt themselves continually in their course, come back to the apparently accom- 
plished in order to begin it afresh, deride with unmerciful thoroughness, the 
inadequacies, weaknesses and paltriness of their first attempts, seem to throw 
down their adversaries.only in order that he may draw new strength from the 
earth and rise again more gigantic before them, recoil ever arid anon from the 
indefinite prodiguousness of their own aims, until a situation has been created 
which makes all turning back impossible.”” (Kar! Marx, 78th Brumaire, Marx- 
Engels Selected Works, Progress International Publishers, New York.) 

96. This mechanism is not always present in the Maoist position. In its critique 
of the relations of production in the Soviet Union, the Chinese CP is quite 
capable of appreciating in a more differentiated way the structure of the relations 
of production; ‘Popular property and collective property are two forms of 
property in the socialist economy. The transition from collective property to 
popular property, from two forms of property to a single form of popular 
property, necessarily passes through a whole long process of development: from 
an inferior stage to a higher stage, from the smallest to the greatest. The Popular 
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Commune created by the Chinese people is the adequate form of organisation to 
resolve the problems of this transition.’’ (Generallinie op cit, p.528) 

97. Friedrich Tomberg notes on the subject of the relationship of the base and 
superstructure in Maoist theory: ‘‘At first the reason is not clear why Mao, situat- 
ing himself on the terrain of a theory that he identifies with Marx's, thinks that, he 
can nevertheless take his distance from that theory. For naturally, according to 
Marx, the relationships of production must be transformed, at a certain time, if 
the productive forces are to continue to grow, naturally the contradiction of the 
base is regulated in the superstructure, therefore also with the aid of revolutionary 
theory, and the action of the superstructure must therefore be considered as 
indispensable in the revolutionary process. What weight must be given to a parti- 
cular factor at a given time can only be decided within a concrete situation. If 
however Mao's opinion is that at certain times, only‘theory or political and cultu- 
ral transformations count, or, in other words, that we must neglect the economic 
process for some time in order to realise once for all the natural revolution, it’s 
far from winning the approval of all Marxists.’’ (Bais und Underbau, op cit, p.45) 
98. Cf on this subject Ernest Mandel, Versuch... op cit p.62; ‘‘What is funda- 
mentally involved therefore is a partial and not a general mobilisation of the 
masses, a movement to exercise pressure on the bureaucracy, not to sweep it 
away.’ 

99. Cf on this subject Mandel, Versuch... op cit; Maitan, Le Parti... op cit. 

100. “‘In spite of the excesses and the Mao cult, which has intoxicated the whole 
population, this enriching of ideas and experiences undoubtedly constitutes for 
thousands of young Chinese an unprecedented event especially if we compare it 
with the development of youth in most of the other, deformed of degenerated 
workers’ states.’’ (Mandel, Versuch... op cit, p.65). 

101. “‘It is reported for example that the workers have demanded the payment 
of nonpaid salaries as well as the ending of the wages freeze which has existed at 
least partially since 1958." Cf Mandel, Versuch... op cit, p.67 

102. For example, wage increases, improved working conditions and social 
provisions, a decrease in work time, a growing privatisation in the countryside. 
103. Lenin defined economism as ‘‘an attempt to restrict political agitation and 
political struggle or to exchange them for simple demands.’’ He therefore charac- 
terised as economism a limitation to exclusively economic objects, without 
however rejecting these material demands of the working class. On the contrary 
the Maoists explained in January 1967: ‘‘To avoid deviations from the main ends 
of the struggle, problems of regularisation and compulsory payment, complemen- 
tary payment of salaries, like those of material property, must be begun on in 
principle in a later phase of the movement (special! cases ought to be handled 
separately according to the directives of the central authorities).”’ (La Grande 
Revolution culturelle proletarienne, approved and recommended by the C.C. of 
the Chinese CP, (part 10), Peking 1967, p.26. 

104. The Maoist bureaucracy’s reaction displays an unreserved sincerity: ‘‘All 
public buildings and capitalist properties which have been confiscated are the 
property of the all the people and the State will treat them in that way at a later 
stage of the movement. No one must forcibly occupy public buildings. After 
proof, all guilty will be punished by the public security services. Those guilty of 
inciting the inhabitants to forcibly occupy public buildings will be punished 
according to the severity of their crime. Those who have settled in occupied 
buildings must return to their old quarters within a week.” (La Grande Revolution 
cu/turelle proletarienne, part 10, Peking 1967, p.27). 

105. An impressive example of these direct actions is the demonstration on the 
Square of Celestial Peace of hundreds of thousands of occasional and contractless 
workers, whose action was essentially aimed against the social discrimination of 
which they were the object. (cf. Mandel, Versuch... op cit, p.67). On the subject 
of the forms of struggle of the Chinese working class (for example Shanghai) see 
also the statement of the |EC of the Fourth International on the opening of the 
debate on the tendencies of development of the Chinese cultural revolution, 
Quatrieme Internationale, No. 31, July 1967. 

106. Renmin Ribao, 27 February, 26 March 1967. 

107. Such as, for example, ‘‘The Chinese section of the international army of 
Red Guards", the ‘‘national HQ of the revolutionary workers’ revolt’, the 
“national HQ of the red rebels from the state farms”, etc. 
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108. What is very significant is that the Shanghai Commune abolished the CC 
decision of 16 May 1966, issued as a reaction to Peng Cheng’s ‘February Report” 
which laid down the strategy of ‘’Cultural Revolution” and identified the content 
of this process with Mao Tse Tung’s thought. 
109. Council of State and Central Committee decisions of the 12th and 17th 
February 1967. : 
110. ‘We call on groups of revolutionary rebels from the whole country to act 
immediately to persuade workers’ state functionaries, employees of enterprises 
and administrations as well as Shanghai apprentices, who exchange revolutionary 
experiences in other parts of the country to immediately come back to Shanghai 
(...) All papers authorising the leaving of workplaces to exchange revolutionary 
experiences in other parts of the country, which have been signed and issued by 
those who disposed of power in various organisations and enterprises, are consi- 
dered as null and void from the publication date of this document.” (La Grande 
Revolution culturelle proletarienne, part 10, op cit p.24 et seq. 
111. For example in Peking (Hsinhua News Agency, 24.3.67) 
112. ‘Strengthening of the dictatorship of the proletariat. Those who are 
opposed to Chairman Mao, to Vice Chairman Lin Piao and the group of the 
Party's Central Committee entrusted with the development of the Cultural Revo- 
lution as well as those who actively sabotage the Cultural Revolution and produc- 
tion must be immediately arrested by the security forces according to the law.” 
(La Grande Revolution proletarienne culturelle, part 10, op cit, p.28.) At the 
9th Congress of the Chinese CP in 1969, Mao said: “In some places altogether too 
many people have been arrested. That’s not good. What purpose does arresting 
everybody serve?They have neither killed nor burnt nor po#soned. In my opinion, 
when no crimes of this sort are involved, no arrest should take place, including of 
those who have committed the error of engaging in the capitalist road.” (FCA, 
April 1971). | | 
113, Hongai no. 4, 1st March 1967, p.6. 
114. If, already in the 16-point decision of August 1966 the objective of “unity 
of more than 95% of the cadres and more than 90% of the masses’ was formulated, 
it was the necessary compromise of the Maoist bureaucracy vis a'vis the techno-- 
bureaucracy, while some months later compromise with the technocracy and its 
political representatives was necessary in the internal sphere to conduct the 
struggle against the technobureaucracy and at the same time contain the develop- 
ment of the mass movement. : 
115. With the exclusion of Liu Shao Chi from the Chinese CP (cf the communique 
in Peking Rundschau no. 44, 1968). 7 SE hieS, SecRats 
116. Theconstitution of provisional revolutionary committees necessitated the 
agreement of the CC of the State Council, of the group charged with the conduct 
of the Cultural Revolution and the military commission of the CC. 
117. Hongqi no.4, 14 October 1968, p.11. 
118. 24 out of 29 Chairmen are members of the Army (cf ROS 68, 1968, p.21 
et seq). From the fact of this obvious domination by the Army, beurgeois Peking- 
ologists and even the TASS news agency talk of a “‘military-bureaucratic dictator- 
ship’. By doing this they:complacently ignore the specific role that the Army has 
played in the process of the Chinese revolution. ? 
119. These tendencies have a general character, as the debate which has taken 
place in the Soviet Union shows on the relationship between party and bureau- 
cracy (cf Le Monde 17/1 8/10/71); to which can be added the persistence to 
today of the Polish workers’ struggles since the ‘‘December events’, for example 
the maintenance of illegal strike committees. 
120. Notably the recognition of the existence of the law of value, which must 
be used as a planning instrument (cf HNA 24 Feb 1970). The reintroduction of 
material stimulants (transformation of the workpoints system of Tachai with an 
accentuated stress on individual achievement, encouragement of private produc- 
tion in the countryside. Cf FCA June 1971.) | 


Continued on page 61 
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DOCUMENTS 


We print below the Draft Manifesto ie 
of the Progressive O isati 
Women (POW) of Hvderabad-Secunderabad. , cares: 


Phe concept of the Indian woman as an equal partner of man, and as an 
active pasticipant in all walks of life has never been so clearly shattered as 
today. We have, on the one hand, our Constitution mouthing pious plati- 
tudes about the equality of women, and a few women Scattered here and : 
tis ie and on the other hand, the terrible conditions of the 
majority of Indian women. To pe ite itri 
ce a, people who talk of Sita and Savitri, we talk 


87 out of every 100 women cannot read or write. The horrible practices of 
prostitution, child marriage, purdah and dowry have cut at the very root of 
the dignity of women. Feudal culture preaches to women—seclusion at 


_ home, and restriction from active participation in public life. Increasingly 


penetrating foreign culture, on the other hand, has reduced women to 
nothing more than decorative sex objects. Obscenity in art and literature 
segregation and the prevailing cult of aggressive male supremacy has led to 
the sickening practice of eve-teasing, and one step further, rape. Some of us. 
are not allowed to work for our own living; while others who work ona 
par with men are not treated on the basis of equal pay for equal work. The 
position of the housewife is no better. Confined to her home working from 
peas to night at back-breaking chores, she has neither independence nor 
gnity. 


These are just a few facets of the exploitation and domination of women 

All of us know, through our day-to-day experience, what it is to be a woman 
~-what it is to be regarded as something less than a human being. To achieve 

the objective of ending this age-old oppression, we must understand why we 

should support and unite with each other, what are the forces that can unite 

with us, what are the forces that oppose us, what is the line of action that we 
Should take. What is it, then—the nature of this age-old oppression of women? 


NATURE OF OPPRESSION: 
What are the pillars on which the inferior status of women rests? 


a) Economic dependence: About 72% of Indian women are not economi- 
cally independent. Even if they work outside, it is only as a secondary 
source of income for the family. The centuries-old economic dependence on 
man is the base for all sexual, cultural and political domination. Even though 
women work at home—this labour is not paid for—this is private labour : 

power, not social, and this gives rise to the low status of women in society. 


b) Household drudgery (or the division of labour): Women have been, for 
__ centuries, isolated in the home, forced to carry out work that is pan 
sidered unskilled. Because her workday is unending, because there is no 
else to look after the children, to wash the clothes, té cook the meals Her 
woman 1s isolated from all public activities. Education and work—both : 
made impossible for her, because of the back-breaking chores at home oH 
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Excluded from the world of productive labour giving rise to economically 
visible objects, the woman has become the invisible worker whose work 
cannot be valued. Thus the woman is practically a slave. (Slavery by the 
definition of modern economists = the power of disposing of the labour 
power Of others.) 


c) Ideology of oppression: The concept of economic dependence and the 

division of labour is the economic base. But how do the oppressors justify 
these? Just as slavery, imperialism, and fascism gave rise to innumerable 
theories intended to demonstrate the inferiority of the oppressed peoples 
and to justify genocide, an impressive number of theories have been designed 
and implemented to keep women “‘in their place’’. 


The sex stereotype is not due to basic biological differences, but due to the 
thousands of years in which the division of labour has prevailed, and men 
and women conditioned to this ideology of male supremacy. Participating 
with others in the production of a car of aeroplane (social production) is 
not the same thing as using in isolation, the same broom in the same few 
square feet of kitchen for centurtes (private production). 


Confined to the narrow limits of the home, the girl child receives pots, pans, 
dolls, mirrors, etc. as toys. She is taught to imitate her mother, to learn the 
art of housekeeping, and to prepare for marriage. She is taught that clinging 
tenderness, meekness, decorativeness, and a pathological fear of independence 
are feminine, and she is moulded in these feminine forms. Pictured in adver- 
tisements, books and films as a sex symbol, she is further degraded. Little 
ee today then that women behave nearly always as they are expected 

to! 


The problem of oppression of women is universal, and women of all classes 
face it. Take for example the young girls in school and college. Their educa- 
tion is either neglected totally or treated as secondary. Mostly from a middle- 
class background, they are cloistered to the home and class room. There is 
hardly any freedom of movement. Cafeterias, cinemas and walks are prohi- 
bited unless adequately chaperoned. For them, the day closes by 5.30 p.m. 
Even though education has opened new horizons for them, even these 
horizons are limited. 


Take another example—working women. Though the Government of India 
has ratified the ILO Convention concerning “equal pay for men and women 
workers for work of equal value” in 1958, it has not been implemented in 
most industries. Employers purposely use women as a source of cheap 
labour. Whenever their wages are brought at par with men workers, they 
are thrown out of their jobs. Besides which, employers have to incur addi- 
tional expenditure in the shape of maternity benefits and maintenance of 
creches, etc. This attitude towards women workers, their employment, 
working conditions, and the social discrimination like unequal wages, etc, 
will continue so long as the present social system based on exploitation 
exists. 


REASON FOR OPPRESSION: 


One important and puzzling question is whether women have always been 
oppressed. If the oppression was not inborn in women, how did it arise at 
all? . ‘ 
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History tells us that women were not always oppressed. In the stage of 
society called primitive-communal, men hunted and fished, while women 
cared for the sprawling households and the handicrafts. At that time, 
women had equal status because all production was social. While men hunted 
together, women cooked together. Households were communal, and so were 
‘families’. When the mode of production slowly changed, when agriculture 
was discovered, and man settled on land, the concept of private property 
(as distinct from communal property) slowly arose. With this, lands, animals 
and children came to be owned privately. And so did wives. The work of 
the women, which was previously social in character, became private and 
individualised. Thus women, like cattle, came to be owned by men. This, in 
short, is the origin of the oppression of women. 


STRUGGLES OF WOMEN: 


After 27 years of Indepeddence, we have seen that the promises made by our 


rulers have been deceptive. Women, like Harijans, came out strongly in the 
struggle for independence. But just as “freedom” has more discrimination, 
more torture and more killings to the Harijans, it has brought more exploita- 
tion and suppression for the women. But this ts only one side of the coin. On 
the other side, we see that women all over India are realising the true nature 
of the system, and are breaking the chains that are enslaving them. In the 
peasant struggles against feudal exploitation and for land, in the workers’ just 
struggles for better living conditions, women have been in the forefront. More 
recently, we have seen the women of Gujarat, Bihar and Maharashtra partici- 
pating actively in the movements against corruption, scarcity of essential 
commodities and sky-rocketing prices. 

We are aware of the forms and nature of oppression of women. Since ages, 
women have been protesting, both individually and socially. What is the path 
to emancipation? 

One thing we must remember is that any solution for the emancipation of an 
oppressed stratum of society—say women— must be radical and universal. 
Radical, because it must hit at the root cause of oppression and cannot stop 
at reforms. And universal— because it must genuinely encompass the masses of 
women. 


WAY TO THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN: | 


a) Economic independence of women: For women to be economically inde- 
pendent, the precondition is that we should enter into social production. 


For the majority of women already in social production, the dignity of © 


labour should be restored. But in these days of chronic unemployment, if 
women join the labour force, the result will surely be the swelling of the 
ranks of the unemployed. Because a few people should gain immense 
profits, a vast army of unemployed is maintained to keep the wages low. 
The answer to this problem is not that the women should remain at home, 
but that both men and women should fight against exploitation and for 
socialism. It is clear that only in a socialist society, where the factories and 
lands are in the hands of the people, who plan production according to 
their needs, is the emancipation of women possible. 


b) Removal of household drudgery: When women come out of their narrow, 
SY | 


individualised spheres of labour and take part in social production, the work 
at home becomes doubly a burden. Then household work should be shared 
by the couple, and cheap and efficient restaurants, creches, child-care centres 
and laundries should be created. But in our society, restaurants and jaundries 
are built not for the working people but to satisfy the luxurious tastes of the 
upper classes. Maternity facilities are not provided in farms and factories, 
because employers care only for profits. Only in a socialist society, where 
industry and agriculture serve the toiling people, not private profiteers, where 
profits go not to fill the coffers of millionaires but to create cheap and 
efficient public services for the people, can the emancipation of women be 
possible. 

c) Ideology of equality: Along with the base of economic dependence and 
private work at home, the superstructure of male dominance should also be 
destroyed. Women should be encouraged to participate in all walks of life, 
and their potentialities in all spheres. Socialism being the ideology of the 
oppressed classes will also create the necessary and genuine climate for the 
equality of women. 


THE ROLE OF WOMEN: 

The women’s struggle for emancipation is thus a very important component 

of the general struggles of the people for emancipation, and towards socialism. 
Hence, the women have a direct, leading role to play in educating, organising 
and mobilising women on their own demands— whether they be that of middle- 
class women, or college students or working women. The majority of the 
Indian women are staves of slaves—they are slaves to the men who 

themselves are slaves to this exploitative economic system. It is thus 

necessary that we women take a direct, leading role in mobilising the masses 

of women in their struggles for a better life and a changed system. 


For this, it is of utmost importance that there be a broadbased, genuine 
women’s organisation. The Progressive Organisation of Women (POW) must 
and will fulfil this. Hence the POW shall: 


1. Create a broad consciousness for upholding the dignity of women and - 
fight for their emancipation. 


2. Uphold and propagate scientific socialism. 
3. Resolutely fight against feudal economy and culture that mainly 
oppressed women. 


4. Support and unite with the toiling masses in their struggles against 
foreign domination and exploitation. i 


5. Support and unite with the toiling masses in their struggle against 
corruption and black marketing and against the monopoly houses. 


6. Support and unite with the students’ demand for a scientific and 
production system. 

7. Resolutely fight against all forms of injustice, social oppression and 
repression. 

As immediate demands, the POW: 

1. Demands legislation against (a) prostitution; (b) obscene art depicting 
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women as degraded sex objects. 


2. Demands for the enforcement of the legislati | 
: gigiation against 
(b) child marriage. 8 (a) dowry; 


3: Demands that daughters shall have an equal share of both earned and 
inherited property. 


4. Demands implementation of the laws for equal pay for equal work 
maternity and creche facilities. 


5. Demands better facilities for working women and students in the form 
of better and more hostels, cheap restaurants, etc. 


6. Shall fight against corruption, black marketing, hoarding, and for 
regular supply of essential commodities. 


CONCLUSION: 


Let us not forget that we are all responsible citizens of India. So long as the 
wretchedness of a prostitute’s life exists, so long as marriage remains a cattle 
auction,.so long as children go to bed hungry, so long as illiterate people 
grope for knowledge, so long as India remains in the grip of foreign domina- 
tion, so long as poverty, hunger and famine stalk the land, so long as the 
dignity of women remains mere platform rhetoric, we women of India 
cannot afford to remain quiet. 


We women cannot afford to remain in our traditional passivity and feminine 
inactivity. Our duty is to rise, protest and struggle. 


We proclaim solidarity with all women! 


We proclaim solidarity with all oppressed classes! 
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Continued from page 56 


Le an lhe ol veer the ee mass organisations are in contect with one 
ther: fut’ nchuria to i ison.” 
itera anton they act with remarkable unison.” (FCA 
hapa “Our base is not solid. According to my observations this is not every | 
ht (oie nor an absolute majority, but as | fear, a considerable number of them - 
st are not under the control of real Marxists, of the working class (...) 
: antung is a big proviace where contradictions exist among the people. In 
i i there are factions among the people. Why are there so many conflicts? 

oO this must be added the problems of Yunnan and Kweichow. There are 
problems in every place but the situation is much better than in.1968 and 1967.” 


(From FCA, April 1970.) | 
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CREP Rm corpses corm 


Release Of Indian Political Prisoners 


is a broad-based campaign seeking to-unite individuals and organisations behind its 


three basi¢ demands. _ 


END TO PRISON KILLINGS! 


END TO TORTURE IN PRISONS AND OTHER PLACES OF 
DETENTION! » 


" RELEASE ALL POLITICAL PRISONERS IMMEDIATELY! 


SPONSORS 


NOAM CHOMSKY 

HERBERT MARCUSE 

MALCOLM CALDWELL 

PETER HAIN 

KEN COATES 

CHRIS FARLEY 

ROBIN BLACKBURN 

PERRY ANDERSON 

TARIQ ALI | 

BERTRAND RUSSELL PEACE FOUNDATION 
CHELSEA COLLEGE S.U. 

SURREY UNIVERSITY S.U. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE S.U. | 
EALING TECHNICAL COLLEGE S.U. 
BARNET COLLEGE S.U. 
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‘SUPPORTERS 


HELENE HAYMAN M.P, 

AUDREY WISE M.P. 

LORD FENNER BROCKWAY 

RACE TODAY COLLECTIVE 

NEW LEFT REVIEW EDITORIAL BOARD 
CRITIQUE EDITORIAL BOARD 


WHAT YOU CAN DO TO HELP THE CAMPAIGN (C.R.LP.P.) 


1. Get your trade union, trades council, student union, etc. to support the 
campaign and affiliate to it. [Affiliation fees £2.50] We 


2. Organise meetings and invite speakers from the campaign to publicise 
the situation of the Indian political prisoners. | | 


3. Send-us a donation to help campaign activities. 


4. Write to the High Commissioner of India, India House, Aldwych, 
London W.C.1, expressing your opposition to the continued detention 
of 50,000 political prisoners. 


SECRETARY OF THE CAMPAIGN: G, Kumar, 22 Boundary Road, 
London N.W.8. 
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A JOURNAL OF SOVIET STUDIES 


CRITIQUE 


AND SOCIAUS! THEORY 


CRITIQUE, 31, Cieveden Road, Glasgow G12 OPH, Scotland 


Editor : Hillel H. Ticktin 
Advisory Editorial Board: Ernest Mandel, Peter 
Sedgwick. 


Annual Subscriptions (2 issues): . Inland £1.00 
Oversees £1.50 ($30) 


Contents of No. 1 includes : 

Jiri Pelikan: Workers Control in Czechoslovak ia 

Hillel H. Ticktin: Towards a Political Economy of 
the USSR. 

James D. White: Historiography of the Russian 
Revolution in the Twenties. 

David H. Ruben: Godelier’s Marxism 


Contents of No. 2 includes : 

Hillel H. Ticktin: Political Economy of the Soviet 
intellectual 

Mary McAuley: Political Change Since Stalin. 

David S. Law: The Left Opposition in 1923. 

Jan Kavan: Czechoslovakia 1968: Workers and 
Students. 

David H. Ruben: On Dialectical Relations. 


Contents of No. 3 intludes: 

Ernest Mandel: On the Transitional Economy. 
R. Selucky: Marxism and Self-Management. 
C. Goodey: Factory Committees in 1918. 


Each issue also contains Book Reviews, a Survey of 

Current Events, and Translations of documents 

hitherto unpublished in English. 

Contents of No. 4 will include: 

M. Holubenko: The Soviet Working Class 

G. A. E. Smith: Political Economy of the Reform 
Movement 

J. L. Dallemagne: Justice for Bukharin 

H. Sherman: On Dialectics — A Reply 
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